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EDUCATION, PROPAGANDA, AND THE TEACHER 


i EMOCRACY, Science, and Education seem to be regarded as 

D the magic words which carry the anti-toxins for all of our social 

diseases. They are used alone or in combination and without 

| much attention to the amazing variety of connotations which each has 
acquired. 


Education is used with the vaguest and the most inclusive mean- 
ings. It may signify everything that modifies human conduct from 
the cradle to the grave. In its narrow sense it is used as a synonym 
for formal schooling, and in this sense it is generally a starting point 
for denunciation of school procedures. One of the most necessary 
precautions in reading educational literature is that of determining 
exactly what is meant each time the word “education” occurs. It will 
prove an interesting exercise in logic as well. 


But more important to the teacher is the confusion of propaganda 
with education. We now have upon our statute books several acts 
which, under the guise of education, are really propaganda—positive a 
or negative. Agricultural economics and the Cashman history law are ‘| 
examples. There will be other attempts through laws, through pres- 
sure of reform organizations, and the various classes that wish to use 
the schools as recruiting places for their own ideas, good, bad, or 
innocuous. 


The teacher in the classroom is often powerless against this pres- 
sure of special interests. She can insist, however, that if the school 
is to be used in this way she be not held responsible for the teaching, 
training, and inspiring that are fundamental in education. There is 
a vast gulf between teaching truth and “getting over” propaganda. 
A test of the school is the attitude it takes toward these substitutes 
for education. The school must be concerned primarily with think- 
ing<and evaluating; with knowledge that is basic; and it must be con- 
cerned with truth and with truth alone. Then and then only shall 
we have developed that trained citizenship that makes democracy safe 
for the world and science and education meaningful. 


























The Challenge of the One-Room 
Rural School 


By Virginia Foulk 


[This address was delivered at a joint meeting of Phi and Omega chapters of 
Kappa Delta Pi, Gallipolis, Ohio, May 1, 1926, and later printed in the Peabody 


Journal of Education.] 


O EVERY age since time began 
there has come a challenge. Per- 
haps it has been the challenge to 

discover a new and shorter way to the 
Indies, and we have had a Christopher 
Columbus; perhaps it has been the chal- 
lenge to rescue the Holy Land from the 
grasp of the infidel, and we have had a 
Richard Coeur de Lion; perhaps it has 
been the challenge to free one’s people, 
and we have had a Garibaldi; perhaps 
it has been the challenge to discover an 
elusive metal, and we have had a Ma- 
dame Curie; perhaps it has been the 
challenge to conquer the strong forces 
of Nature in a fever-laden, tropical 
jungle, and we have had a General 
Goethals; perhaps it has been the chal- 
lenge to be true to one’s weaker fellow 
beings, and we have had an Edith Ca- 
vell. 

But whatever the form the challenge 
takes, it is a challenge. As such, it al- 
lures, it beckons, it calls its followers 
on. It is this indefinable lure of the 
challenge that Kipling clothes in poetry 
when he says: 

“And a voice as clear as Conscience rang in- 
terminable changes 

On one everlasting whisper, day and night 
repeated so, 

‘Something hidden. Go and find it. Go and 
look behind the ranges. 


Something lost behind the mountains, lost 
and waiting for you. Go!’” 


From this ceaseless challenge 
throughout the ages has come all pro- 
gress; from the challenge of suffering 
soldiers in the Civil War came anaes- 
thetics with their boon of quiet to suf- 
fering humanity; from the needless 
sacrifice of hundreds of soldiers in the 
Spanish-American War came our con- 





quest of typhoid; from the pain of burnt 
soldiers in the World War came the 
Caryll-Darell solution for the relief of 
burnt flesh. 


From the challenge of the one-room 
rural school of today must come our 
educational progress of the future. A 
nation cannot exist half bound, half 
free; a nation cannot exist (especially 
if that nation be a democracy) with 
part of its children in efficient city sys- 
tems, with adequate buildings, abund- 
ant equipment, and skillful teachers, 
and with the other part of its children— 
its potential citizenry, mind you—in 
rural schools, in buildings that are in- 
adequate, with little or no equipment, 
with unskilled teachers, whose tenure 
of office is one year, at most, two years. 

There is a saying in Holy Writ that 
“out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” And I would be un- 
true today to the fullness of heart that 
my three years of rural work have given 
me if I did not here to you, youthful 
leaders in educational fields, speak of 
the challenge of the one-room rural 
school. I want to say to you today, as 
dispassionately and as earnestly as I 
can, that unless you come from a rural 
school yourself you have no idea how 
deplorable conditions are in many of 
the one-room rural schools throughout 
the country. This is true in West Vir- 
ginia; it is true in Maryland; I feel sure 
it is true in Ohio. 

By a similar token, unless you have 
taught in a one-room rural school you 
have no idea what a challenge such 
schools offer to you as teachers, as men 
and women who can be leaders in these 
communities. We talk of the courage 





















of a Clara Barton, the heroism of a 
Stanley, the sacrifice of a Savonarola. 
I tell you equal courage, equal heroism, 
equal sacrifice are demanded of him who 
goes to teach in a one-room rural school. 

It is going to take courage—courage 
to inaugurate new methods of teaching, 
of playing, of living; courage to face a 
board of education supremely self-sat- 
isfied with its own methods, antiquated 
as they may be; courage to live in an 
atmosphere of curiosity as to one’s 
wearing apparel, mail, callers, and tele- 
phone conversations; courage to endure 
the constant personal criticism that is 
the chief topic of conversation of some 
rural communities, because—alas!— 
they have nothing else to talk about. 

It is going to take heroism to instill 
a “divine discontent” with “things as 
they are;” heroism to combat the con- 
servatism of rural folk, heroism to con- 
quer a feeling that “sanitation” is a 
mere word, and that night air is dan- 
gerous and ought, therefore, to be ex- 
cluded; heroism to fight the feeling that 
typhoid is a mysterious visitation of 
“divine providence” and_ therefore 
meekly to be endured; heroism to run 
counter to the mass of superstition that 
has been handed down by word of mouth 
through the ages. ‘ 

It is going to take sacrifice—sacrifice 
of one’s standards of living; sacrifice 
of one’s personal privacy and conven- 
ience; sacrifice often of time and en- 
ergy and thought; sacrifice, of course, 
of city pleasures and gaieties; sacri- 
fice, occasionally of one’s peace of mind 
in an endeavor to remain neutral in the 
neighborhood feuds which some rural 
communities seem to consider theirs by 
“divine right.” 

Yes, it takes courage, heroism, sacri- 
fice; and yet it is a challenge to thrill 
one’s heart. If I had my professional 
life to live over, knowing rural condi- 
tions as I know them now, I would re- 
spond to the heritage of my Revolu- 
tionary ancestors; I would answer the 
challenge in a one-room rural school. 

And there I would have the constant 
stimulus that comes to him who an- 
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swers a great challenge, as I inaugu- 
rated a Pupil’s Reading Circle, a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, a Public- 
School Day, a 4-H Club, a bird club, 
a sewing class, a cooking class, a man- 
ual training class, a story telling hour 
for the little tots, an occasional after- 
noon of relaxation for tired farm 
women, a series of lectures for the 
farmer on “Proper Rotation of Crops,” 
a circulating library, or a community 
sing. 

For the one-room rural school means 
opportunity. Listen to its plea: 

I am the One-Room School. 

I am neither a thing of beauty nor a 
joy. 
I look like an ordinary box car, 
though I am not in as good repair. 

My weatherboarding is loose and 
hanging, my floor is broken, and my 
roof leaks. 

I am resting on pillars, so that under 
my floor animals, bats, and things un- 
clean abide. 

And from their debris a noxious odor 
ascends to the room above. 

My door sags, my window lights are 
out. 

My doorsill is worn into a groove by 
the tread of little feet. 

Near my doorway torn bits of paper 
and dinner trash bear witness against 
my childish janitress. 

I have windows on both sides to 
throw cross-shadows on paper or slate. 

In the middle sits a Burnside stove, 
cracked and unpolished, with stovepipe 
awry. 

Across my front wall are a few 
square feet of dirty gray blackboard. 

Around my walls, on nails, hang out- 
door garments that on a rainy day be- 
smell the air with the choky odor of wet 
woolens. 

On the shelf at the back sit dinner 
buckets, whence pickles, pie, and sale- 
ratus biscuits send forth their pungent 
odor. 

In one corner stands the water 
bucket, in a pool of water, with the 
rusty dipper protruding. 

From double desks, dirty and much 
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heeded. 

I am hungry, and you do not feed me. 

I am naked and you do not clothe me. 

I am sick, and imprisoned in super- 
stition and tradition, and you do not 
free me. 

I am thirsty, and you do not give me 
water to slake my parched tongue. 

Is it a wonder, then, that those who 
know call me “a little house on a little 
ground where a little teacher at a little 
salary teaches little children little things 
for a little while in a little way?” 

I cry to you for aid, for improvement. 

Make me strong through consolida- 
tion, efficient through equipment, influ- 
ential through wise and rural-minded 
teachers. 

Make me a community center, where 
care-worn adults may drop the day’s 
burden and revive their childish joys. 

Make me a national force, through 
education, the chief defense of a democ- 
racy, education that is a better safe- 
guard of liberty than guns and cannon, 
than forts and arsenals, than armies 
and navies. 

Make me an international force, so 
that through years of teaching tolerance 
and brotherly love I may help to bring 
about the era “when wars shall be no 
more.” 

Do this for me, and then shall I be 
proud to say: 

I am the One-Room Rural School. 

But—I am Opportunity. 

For I am America; America spells 
Opportunity, and, therefore, I am Op- 
portunity. 

I am Opportunity for the community: 

For to them I offer the “heritage of 
the ages,” 


I offer the stored-up riches of the 
world, 

I offer the gold of Indus and the 
riches of Cathay, 

I offer to their children the chance to 
be what they have never been, 

I offer learning. 

-I am Opportunity for the teacher: 

I offer him a chance to steer the trend 

of human thought, 


carven, a few battered books project un- 


The opportunity to shape the destinies 
of a world, 

The opportunity to decide the future 
of a nation, 

To train the citizens of tomorrow. 

I am Opportunity for the child: 

I point the way toward the sacrifice 
of a Lincoln, the militant spirit of a 
Roosevelt, the idealism of a Woodrow 
Wilson; 

I throw open the banking houses of 
the world, the doors of the court-room, 
the chambers of the sick; 

Through me he may enter the mys- 
teries of the past or foresee the science 
of the future. 

Through me he may search the starry 
heavens or cut a pathway for men 
through South American jungles; 

Through me he may serve his fellow 
men in pulpit or on floor of state. 

I am the One-Room Rural school, but 

—I am Opportunty! 





BSENCE of teachers from school 

on account of sickness, as compared 
with records of other workers, seems to 
indicate the superior health of teachers. 
Statistics show that the teacher is not 
more subject to diseases of the respira- 
tory organs than other indoor workers, 
nor to diseases of the digestive organs. 
In regard to nervous diseases, however, 
and especially neurasthenia, records are 
not so favorable to the teacher, accord- 
ing to a recent study of the health of 
the teacher, published by the Interior 
Department, Bureau of Education, in 
School Health Studies No. 12. Among 
teachers of New York City, neuras- 
thenia is found to increase with age up 
to 45-54 years. In London, England, 
and in Victoria, Australia, the percent- 
age of teachers suffering from this dis- 
ease increased threefold from the time 
of entering service until the age of 50 
was reached. The average number of 
days lost by London teachers increased 
three times during these years, the in- 
crease being most marked among single 
women. The only other disease in 


which there was a marked increase was 
rheumatism. 
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Civics 


By May VanKirk, Superior 


E TEACHERS repeatedly ask 

ourselves, “How shall we teach 

Citizenship?” for it is quite gen- 
erally conceded that the aim of all our 
teaching is to make good, useful, active 
citizens. 

Not long ago a professor of social 
science said, “If we provide opportuni- 
ties for pupils to live their civics we 
shall really be teaching citizenship.” 

One of the finest ways for boys and 
girls of junior high age to learn to be 
good citizens is through participation 
in the civic clubs found in many schools 
today. These organizations offer op- 
portunity for pupils to live as actual 
citizens in a miniature community. 

To illustrate the situation which such 
clubs present for civics teaching I am 
describing the organization in the Bry- 
ant school of Superior. 

The organization grew out of a real 
need. Under the grade organization 
there had been school civic clubs for 
many years, but during the transition 
period from the eight year school to the 
junior high, these organizations were 
dropped because they didn’t fit the new 
order of things. 


The plan for the new club grew out 
of an incident and series of discussions 
in the civics class. Some members of 
this lively class had broken school rules. 
It was decided that the class itself 
should make the matter its special prob- 
lem and decide what punishment should 
follow. This they did, settling very 
satisfactorily. As a result of the whole 
affair a discussion developed about the 
service which a student group can ren- 
der an entire school by its influence and 
activity. We found that students can 
and should assist in many activities not 
connected with school discipline, and 
that organized effort was most effect- 
ive. This particular class had been 
studying our local government (com- 
mission form) and the manner in which 


the commissioners divided the city’s 
work. Some of the students suggested 
that the school organize in a similar 
manner. The class began to plan en- 
thusiastically but of course it was im- 
possible to do more than suggest possi- 
bilities without the approval and co- 
operation of the school principal. For- 
tunately for the school, our principal 
is a big-souled woman who welcomes 
suggestions for improving conditions, 
whether offered by teacher or pupil. 
She was consulted and invited to be 
present while the class presented the 
idea. She was at once enthusiastic 
about the plan and suggested a more 
thorough study of the scheme with the 
idea of presenting the completed plans 
later. 

Never did a class work harder to 
learn details of the management of the 
city’s work. Before, they had dutifully 
prepared assignments; now, they fairly 
“ate up” all they could find about the 
commissioner’s work. One of the city 
commissioners was asked to speak to 
the class on the city’s work. The class 
then listed the school activities with 
which pupils may help and paralleled it 
with the city’s work. 

Too many activities were listed to be 
cared for by three departments, so six 
were decided upon. A boy and a girl 
from each grade were to form the com- 
mission. Plans having been worked 
out and approved, the scheme was next 
presented to the student body. After 
much discussion it was decided to try 
it out for a year. 

The next question was, how shall 
commissioners be elected? The answer 
was obvious. As city commissioners 
were, of course. This meant investiga- 
tion by the civics class. The pupils 
delved into state laws. To have asked 
any class to find out directly from state 
laws how an election is carried on 
would have been considered drudgery, 
but to find out in order actually to use 
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it was quite a different matter. A com- 
mittee waded through the facts, sum- 
marized and presented them to the 
class. 

A city clerk was appointed, nomina- 
tion papers filed after being signed by 
the proper number of voters. An elec- 
tion board was selected. Here it was 
necessary to consult the chairman of 
the local city election board. He was 
interested and offered to find some dis- 
carded registration books containing 
blank pages. The joy of the group was 
complete when the committee returned 
with the information and the books. 

Before the nominations were filed 
some time was spent in English, civics, 
and history classes discussing qualities 
to look for in a candidate. This gave 
a chance to emphasize civic virtues. So 
often this kind of teaching becomes 
mere “preachment,” but here, with a 
vital reason for discussion, it was ani- 
mated and natural. 


Primary election day came. Two 
booths had been made, ballots properly 
made and signed, and all proceeded law- 
fully. 

Between the primary and final elec- 
tions a “pep” meeting was held. Elec- 
tioneering speeches, songs, and yells 
for class candidates were given. The 
only restriction was that there be no 
“mud slinging.” 

The teachers agreed to express no 
preferences for nominees. While each 
had a vote, children were free to judge 
for themselves. If they chose poorly 
the school must suffer just as the city 
suffers if poor city officers are chosen. 
The organization began to operate af- 
ter the final election. 

The organization has been in exist- 
ence seven years and almost always 
candidates have been selected wisely. 
Occasionally when mistakes have been 
made greater care was exercised the 
following semester. 


Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the organization. I shall 


merely mention the outstanding fea- 
tures. 
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Briefly, the organization provides 


for: 


1. Good Order Department, which as- 
sists in 

a. Keeping order in halls, rooms, as- 
semblies. 

b. Suggesting methods to improve 
the order of the school. 

c. Forming a consulting committee 
to act at the request of the prin- 
cipal, who is a department ad- 
‘visor, in cases of serious misde- 
meanor. 


2. Garden Committee 
Cares for plants in rooms in winter. 
Makes flower garden around school 
in the spring. 
Forms a club to care for garden in 
summer. 


wN) 


. Finance Committee 
Cares for school banking. 
Cares for entertainment tickets and 
funds. 
Cares for paper drives. 


4. Program Committee 
Charge of assembly programs. 
Charge of entertainments and par- 
ties. 
Charge of decorating for parties. 


5. Interior Committee 
Act as housekeeping committees. 


6. Playground Committee 
Care of playground apparatus. 
Keep physical apparatus in gym- 
nasium in shape. 


We also have home room organiza- 
tions, which care for many details pe- 
culiar to each room. This body sends 
delegates to the Students’ Council which 
meets once a week. The Council is 
composed of commissioners and dele- 
gates from home rooms, and composes 
the Good Order committee. This lat- 
ter, of course, modified the commission 
plan and each year the Civics classes 
note and compare similarities and dis- 
similarities to city government. 

The making of a constitution became 
a fine civics project for one of the later 
classes. 
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The civic outgrowths of such clubs 
as this are many. Giving children re- 
sponsibility develops initiative and of- 
fers opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of service well performed. 

Not long ago I heard a mother com- 
ment on her son’s election as commis- 
sioner, “My son was not anxious to be 
elected,” she said, “for he had served 
before. But,” she added, “after his 
election he said, ‘I’m graduating this 
semester and this may be my last 
chance to be of service to the school.’ ” 

Innumerable other examples for ser- 
vice might be mentioned. Clean-up 
campaigns of school and city premises, 
helping small children at fire drills, 
summer garden work without teacher 
supervision, are a few of the many 
types of service done. 

This organization started so long 
ago affords new opportunities every 
year for teaching citizenship. 

While the organization provides for 
much pupil activity, it does not sup- 
plant teacher authority. The teacher 
is always there to advise and guide 
when necessary, but in the background 
as much as possible. 

This plan is not offered as a cure- 
all for school discipline. The school run 
directly under the authority of the 
“Teacher Autocrat” is often easier 
from the teacher’s viewpoint. But 
which method develops the best Ameri- 
can citizens? 

It seems to me that in teaching citi- 
zenship the less we teach civics as such, 
and the more we allow children to live 
their citizenship, the more nearly we'll 
accomplish our aims as teachers of 
civics. 





It would be of benefit to our souls if 
we teachers would take time enough 
each day to ask ourselves whether we 
have destroyed any ambitions, engaged 
in unjust criticisms, humiliated or be- 
littled a sensitive child, embittered any- 
one in our charge by the use of sar- 
casm, or made one of them the butt of 
a joke.—The Indiana Teacher 
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THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK OF THE 
MONTH 


CLASSROOM TESTS. By Charles Russell. 
346 pp. Ginn & Company. 


E SHALL always have to meas- 
y \ ure the results of our teaching. 
The problem is how to do it 
accurately, efficiently, and wisely. The 
danger is that it will become an end 
and that the results of formal testing 
will be given too much value. The tre- 
mendous growth of standardized test 
material indicates that a need was felt 
and was being supplied—often to the 
pecuniary advantage of the maker. 

Now we have a book which tells a 
teacher how to construct, score, use, 
and interpret tests which she prepares 
for herself on the subject matter which 
she has been teaching. 

The first part indicates the use of 
tests for measuring memory, the teach- 
er’s efficiency, for review and recall, for 
help in placement and classification, for 
diagnosis, for purposes of comparison, 
to enhance the intrinsic worth of learn- 
ing, to give pupils objective standards 
in addition to the uses made for exam- 
ination and promotion. Subsequent 
chapters discuss the various types of 
tests used singly and in batteries. 

Part two deals with the uses of class- 
room tests and discusses in detail the 
distribution of scores, the meaning of 
curves, the determination of question 
difficulty, the use of tests for diagnosis 
and improvement of teaching, the mak- 
ing of composite scores, the judgment 
of pupils’ achievement according to 
ability, the classification and grouping 
of pupils and the use of tests as devices 
in teaching. A great bill of fare! 

There are plenty of examples, an 
abundance of illustrative material, and 
enough explanation to carry over the 
points raised. 

Typographically the book leaves 
nothing to be desired. It is well bound 
and it will stand the constant use which 
it deserves. It will become one of the 
essentials of a professional library. 


Pine Senne 
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ZONA GALE—Novelist 


(Wisconsin Writers Series) 


OMETIMES full appreciation of 

literary work is possible only when 

the reader has knowledge of those 
facts and incidents in the life of the au- 
thor out of which he wrote directly. 
Then the detailed biographical account 
and synopses, in chronological order, of 
that writer’s books may properly form 
the basis of illuminating criticism. 
That procedure is not necessary in a 
brief account of the work of Zona Gale. 
Beyond the fact that her racial inheri- 
tance and her life in a small Middle 
West town undeniably help to deter- 
mine the quality of her thought about 
human beings and life, the external 
facts of Miss Gale’s life and her early 
work need not be dwelt upon in such 
an account. Except for the special stu- 
dent who is particularly, and rightly, 
interested in the stages of a writer’s 
growth, it is not necessary to analyze 
every piece of his work in order to make 
a partial appraisal of his best. 

It is enough, then, to say that Zona 
Gale was born and grew up in Portage, 
Wisconsin, that she comes of New Eng- 
land ancestry, that upon graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin in 
1895 she did newspaper work in Mil- 
waukee and New York. She has writ- 
ten some poetry and hundreds of maga- 
zine stories, and she still publishes both. 
Her early novels, about ten of them, such 
as The, Loves of Pelleas and Etarre, 
Friendship Village, Mothers to Men, 
When I Was a Little Girl, Peace in 
Friendship Village, have as theme the 
life in and around any town of the size 
and general tone of Portage. They are 
frequently sentimental—sometimes even 
sugary—but they just as frequently 
contain substantial portions of homely 
wisdom. Not all “light reading” leaves 
so firm a conviction with the reader that 
no life can be humanly significant, no 
matter how exalted its ulterior aim, 
which does not take account of the ev- 
eryday life of the individual and his 





great need for thoughtfulness and lit- 
tle kindnesses. 


“Once,” Elfa said, “I fed a woman at the 
back door. An’ when she went she took hold 
o’ my hand, thankful. An’ then you done it 
too—like it was a mistake. That’s all, since 
I worked out. I don’t know folks outside 
much, only that don’t shake hands, ’count of 
seemin’ ashamed to.” 

“T know,” said Nicholas. 

“Sometimes,” she went on, “folks come here 
an’ walk in to see her an’ they don’t shake. 
Ain’t it funny—when folks can an’ don’t? 
When they come from the city tomorrow, the 
whole house’ll shake hands, but me. Once I 
went to prayer-meetin’ an’ I hung around 
waitin’ to see if somebody wouldn’t. But 
they didn’t—any of ’em. It was rainin’ out- 
side an’ I guess they thought I come with 
somebody’s rubbers.” 


Then, in 1918, came Birth, a different 
kind of book, with some of the best of 
Miss Gale’s old manner and hints of 
what was to follow. Birth is a long 
story which abounds in details meant to 
show the reasons for what happens to 
the people in it. There is good charac- 
terization. 


“After supper, on the evening of the eighth 
day of the heat in Burage, Flo strolled to the 
veranda and sat down, his feet high on a 
post. It was this man’s tragedy that he had 
all the social qualities of the host of an inn 
excepting, so to say, the guests. He was gre- 
garious, open-faced, smiling. He would have 
liked his lobby and not merely his bar to be 
frequented. He was always wistfully accost- 
ing the people. To-night he had it in his 
mind to way-lay the sole guest who had en- 
tered the dining-room to a doubtful dinner.” 


It presents effectively some of the 
tragedies of middle class life in a small 
town—in any town. 


“Well, I had my little triumphs, too!” Mis’ 
Henry Bates took it up. “My waist measured 
just eighteen inches, and my curls met it!” 

“She gazed round, remembering. This 
woman was fifty, heavy, shapeless. But her 
face seemed to gleam and soften, as if the 
girl spoke in her. Mis’ Bates had had seven 
children and two husbands. The solemnities, 
the humanities, the realities, had pressed her 
round. She knew all the externals of middle- 
class-life, which is life close to the naked 
structure of events. Health, malady, religion, 
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sin, childhood, had stirred where she walked. 
But through it all strove and was perpetuated 
this old value that had been set upon her: 
Waist and curls.” 


“Below in the street there went the desul- 
tory thud and tap of feet on the board side- 
walk, as now one and another sauntered to- 
ward the town, desperately hoping for diver- 
sion. These folks had made for themselves 
errands of mail and yeast and tobacco, to 
cover the need to be going somewhere. The 
girls wore little braveries. The married 
women wheeled crying children, with whom 
there was no one to leave. They were all 
dimly aware that something was escaping 
them, some inheritance of joy which they had 
meant to share. How was it that they were 
not sharing it? As soon as work was done, 
and the lights came on, it was as if this ques- 
tion leaped out on them all and, in some fee- 
ble response, they turned themselves down 
town!’ 





“Six o’clock. Over the golden aisles of the 


streets, mysterious with maple boughs, once - 


more the Angelus, the bass of the round 
house whistle, the treble of the brick-yard 
whistle. Burage breathes deep, all the ten- 
sion of the day dissolves. A new air perme- 
ates the village. It relaxes, expects. It is 
as if some great brooding, wistful face, so 
close to all, changes expression; and every 
one replies. A creative moment, spiritual, 
tender, human. All Burage either goes home 
or welcomes home. Meetings, supper, com- 
plaints, tenderness, irritations, control. An 
impressive and spectacular and glorious mo- 
ment, and a terrible moment. The expansion 
of human beings in centers carefully con- 
trived. Or the crushing of human beings into 
centers benumbing, crippling. Beings seldom 
thrilling from creative work, but leaden from 
toil of rote. The cry of all the world in the 
throat of the people of Burage at six o’clock.” 


Miss Lulu Bett (1920) marked a 
change almost startling. It is short— 
and packed. Details are there, but they 
are not written. The reader senses 
them. Instead of giving a nearly com- 
plete biography, the author has chosen 
the more bald, and also much more dif- 
ficult, method of selecting a decisive in- 
cident in the life of her chief personage 
which reveals that person’s history, 
character, and community life, and 
bears relation to some phase of many 
lives. Here is realism which does not 
deny the ugliness in life but sees no 
need for presenting it grossly. 

Here is, too, pictorial and almost 
audible writing. 


He listened sympathetically now, his head 
well on one side. 


He watched her veined 
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hands pinch at the pies. “Poor old girl,” he 
was thinking. 

“Is it Miss Lulu Bett?” he abruptly in- 
quired. “Or Mrs.?” 

Lulu flushed in anguish. 

“Miss,’ she said low, as one who confesses 
the extremity of failure. Then from un- 
plumbed depths another Lulu abruptly spoke 
up. “From choice,” she said. 

He shouted with laughter. 

“You bet! Oh, you bet!” he cried. 
“Never doubted it.” He made his palms taut 
and drummed on the table. “Say!” he said. 

Lulu glowed, quickened, smiled. Her face 
was another face. . 

“Which kind of a Mr. are you?” she heard 
herself ask, and his shoutings redoubled. 
Well! Who would have thought it of her? 


Faint Perfume, published in 1923, is 
like Miss Lulu Bett in many ways. It 
deals, however, with a somewhat higher 
stratum of society. Groups of people 
and individuals in it are the groups and 
individuals found in Miss Lulu Bett, but 
further evolved. 

Somewhere Zona Gale has written: 


“The chief concern of the American novel 
of tomorrow will be to uncover the beauty of 
our essential commonplace living as the novel 
of today has triumphantly uncovered its ug- 
liness. . . . first by accepting all of life, and 


then by a new selectiveness. It is only after 
a broadly affirmative art arises that a really 
selective art becomes possible. The modern 
realistic novel performs the inestimable serv- 
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ice of extending our admission, our affirma- 
tions. It has chosen to affirm the common- 
place, the sordid, the ugly, because that is 
most obvious; also it is far easier to record; 
is, in fine, the natural gesture away from sen- 
timentality and hypocrisy and smugness. 

* * o 


“There is, however, nothing ultimately pes- 
simistic about our present records of the 
commonplace. Nothing inexorable is expected 
by these modern novels to crush us. There 
is in them no sense of fate—that is not the 
way of the national genius..... 

“So in the revealing of life to which every 
generation of novelists succeeds, their entire 
work has as yet hardly touched at life’s inner 
magic. And the greatest of this magic, it is 
predictable, will be the magic of love. It may 
be against love that the sins of our modern 
novels are greatest. For it may appear that 
love is only one aspect of that heightening of 
faculty and perception towards which the race 
seems to be tending. Or what if it is true 
that the extensions of faculty of the race are 
to be developed by those in the heightened 
perception known as “being in love”? Con- 
sider what may lie in store for us when nov- 
els shall reflect these courts. 

“Poetry, pictorial and plastic art, and mu- 
sic, all so much more highly developed than 
fiction or than the society which fiction now 
depicts, have always risen to that medium of 
expression which we now ask for the novel— 
expression which does not merely record 
beauty but rises to the actual planes of beauty 
itself. 

“It is upon these lovely areas that fiction 
must adventure. It must know beauty, it 
must be beauty. Not the beauty of the flesh 
but the beauty of the cell and of its unknown 
urge. Inhering beauty. The utter beauty of 
our essential living.” 


Faint Perfume records the struggle 
of a beautiful character trying to put 
beauty and understanding and love into 
the life about her; a struggle which tries 
to the utmost her soul’s strength, for 
the quality of that life about her is of a 
far coarser texture than her own. 

In Preface to a Life, just published, 
Miss Gale has achieved that expression 
which she asks for the novel—“expres- 
sion which does not merely record 
beauty but rises to the actual planes of 
beauty itself.” It combines the earlier 
biographical method of Birth with the 
starkness of Miss Lulu Bett. Like the 
author’s other stories, it is a study of 
people in a small town. It is a story of 


the too frequent tragedy that results 
from an enforced acceptance of second- 
best after a man or a woman has 
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glimpsed “best.” Bernard Mead, the 
central character, must forsake hope 
and ideals and personal ambitions in 
order to meet the obligations of a rigid 
and prosaic code of responsibility. 

“His mother too had worn a startled 
look the night before when in her room 
he had said: ‘I’ll see it through—both 
the business and my marriage. But 
I’m a fool, twice-over.’ She had wept 
and presented something about duty, 
but he had cried: ‘Piffle, mum. The 
business gets me through superstition. 
And marriage gets me through twenty- 
four hours of idiocy. I’m not fooled. 
I’m only bound.’ ” 

Some of the characters in this new 
book resemble those in Miss Gale’s ear- 
lier books, and they are as deftly drawn. 

“Tt was she who took him in her arms, 
kissing him, even after he ceased to kiss 
her, and crying: ‘Darling—darling!’ in 
a contralto. She sat down, remember- 
ing, even in her preoccupation, to draw 
a newspaper across the painted bench.” 

“He might have heard her resting in 
peace—internal, external—four hours 
before he had fallen asleep, and at 
breakfast she had borne the general air 
of knowing that he had lost two marb- 
les, but of being certain that, shortly, 
he should not miss them.” 

“He was a white young man with a 
low collar which gave him a naked and 
not quite human look. He was not 
above showing off before his subordin- 
ate, for he gave his lunch order to a 
swaying waiter from the building cafe, 
and said: ‘A steak, blood red and rush 
like hell,’ and then settled back to look 
mild and naked, in spite of his vast and 
fierce seal ring.” 

Occasionally there is a passage that 
is trite and sometimes there seems to 
be a straining for effect, but on the 
whole there is stronger, higher writing 
in Preface to a Life than in any other of 
Miss Gale’s books. There are passages 
that bring Meredith to mind, and surely 
that is what might be called automatic 
high praise. 

“Well be married at once and go home to 
Paugqette ...’ Her cry, smothered, was nev- 
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ertheless shrill: 
lives? are you insane?’ 
suppose’ he asked blankly. 
signed from my job so as to go on with the 
Paugette business . .’. When she spoke her 


‘To Paugette! Where she 
‘Well what did you 
‘Haven’t I re- 


voice had become tender: “‘Now I know 
that you love me. You’d take me there to 
face everything, for love of me! Yes, dar- 
ling, you do love me, for you’re thinking of 
nothing but yourself.’ ” 


Does not that parallel, “He for God 
only, she for God in him,” or “He took 
her in his arms, gazed into her eyes, 
saw the man he loved there and 
squeezed him heartily.” 

And does not this approach the rhap- 
sody of the most lyrical passages in The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel? 

“Blue had drained into the air, filled 
the hollows, flowed over the bordering 
hills. There was a green slope, run- 
ning into earthy acres, and into pastur- 
age already brightly green and crowned 
by a stretching house, white, winged 
and noble, with hedges patterning 
lawns and gardens.” 


“He went out of the house, went under the 
trees, discernible now in the dawn. There 
were colored fringes on the alders, tight 
green rolls on the elms, blood-red buds on 
the maples. The needles of the grass were 
thick and wet. Already the birds were call- 
ing, alarums and complaints rising above the 
steady level hum of the mating clamor. 
Straight. overhead was the moon, pale, with- 
out vitality to keep its place, looking as if 
they had fastened it on. Beyond the black 
trunks the east fired the air. 

“The morning looked strange, dull, form- 
less. It was to him as if everything having 
color and light had failed to be laid accu- 
rately on the forms which it was to have in- 
vested. Color and light had slipped from 
form, leaving pale and dull both surfaces 
and structures. This came to him merely as 
strangeness, as a break in familiarity. But 
as he walked into the little grove, he received 
another impression: It was as if the failure 
of form and light to co-incide had left aper- 
tures in the aspect of things, through which 
wisps of essence came floating downward or 
outward—this too eluded him, was less than 
thought, far less than emotion; was merely 
an intolerable longing for some other way of 
life. Everything that he knew was hateful 
to him. He wanted more. Nothing that he 
ee name or perceive. But more... . and 
other ... 


Zona Gale’s place in American litera- 
ture will probably be determined by 
Birth, Miss Lulu 


these four works: 
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Bett, Faint Perfume, and Preface to a 
Iife. She must be given high praise 
for accurate presentation of life in the 
social milieu which she has observed 
most closely and for steadfastly refus- 
ing to follow the way of ugly writing 
some of her contemporaries have 
adopted. 
GC: M. fb. 


The All-Walworth County Teachers’ associ- 
ation held its second meeting at Delavan De- 
cember 4. 

Senator Walter Hunt of River Falls Nor- 
mal gave an inspiring talk on Fundamentals 
in Education. Then Miss Mae Fellows, a 
county teacher, whistled two selections very’ 
beautifully. Miss Maybelle Bush of the State 
Department talked on “The Two Level As- 
signment” and gave much practical help on a 
real problem in every classroom, from the 
first grade to college. 

Two hundred and eight of the teachers then 
went down to the dining room to the excel- 
lent dinner prepared and served by the domes- 
tie science department of the school. Mr. 
Jahr, principal of the Elkhorn schools, was 
toastmaster. Mr. Bray of the school for the 
deaf was the host of the day. The response 
for the teachers of the county was given by 
Miss Lillian Gaskell. Good speeches, enter- 
taining as well as inspiring, were given by 
Superintendents Denison of Lake Geneva, 
Lange of Delavan, and Smith of Union Grove 
Training school, Senator Blanchard of Edger- 
ton, Miss Mitchell, and Senator Hunt. 

Mr. Hooper, Superintendent of the School 
for the Blind at Janesville brought a group 
of his pupils to the meeting. What the 
teachers saw of the work done by pupils who 
have been deprived of hearing and sight made 
them thankful that Wisconsin is realizing her 
duty in helping these unfortunate young peo- 
ple to make their lives count. 

Classes in the School for the Deaf were in 
session all day Saturday, and after the ban- 
quet, the Walworth county teachers, divided 
into four groups and directed by a state school 
teacher, visited the classes, workshops, dormi- 
tories, hospital, and the isolation ward. 





Nearly 200 teachers attended the meeting 
of the LaFayette County Teachers association 
held at Darlington October 22. The speakers 
included Thomas Lloyd Jones of Madison, 
Frank O. Holt of Janesville, Miss Delia Kibbe 
of Madison, and Mr. Brockert of Platteville. 
George R. Ray is president and W. W. Wool- 
worth secretary. 

Darlington has organized a Parent-Teacher 
association for the first time. It has a board 
of directors of seven members, four of whom 
are elected from the public, one by the board 
of education, one by the teachers, and the sev- 
enth is the superintendent. Meetings are held 
monthly in the evening. 





Little St. 


Michael 


By Mary Charlotte Lehman, Milwaukee 


ES, there it hung upon a hook 

near her mirror. It even shared 

honor with the precious little 
pearl rosary which she had had ever 
since First Communion Day. Such a 
useless thing! A glass buttonhook. 
But securely tied with a stout blue rib- 
bon, renewed each year at houseclean- 
ing time by Lou herself. A hook of 
honor for seven long years. 

“You think a powerful heap of that 
little glass thing,” said Mary, the new 
maid, as Lou and she were making beds 
one Saturday morning. 

“Yes, I do,” answered Lou, “more 
than any one knows.” 

“Should think you’d wrap it up in 
cotton and put it away safe in the bu- 
reau. It isn’t any use and it’ll shure 
get broke,” said Mary kindly, if not 
grammatically. 

“If anything should happen to it, I’d 
tie a ribbon to the broken pieces and 
hang it up just the same. I want it 
before me every day. Shall I tell you 
why?” 

“Shure, Miss Lou, I’d love to hear 
you tell it.” 

“You see, Mary, when I graduated 
from Normal, I was very ambitious. 
More head than heart. And I had made 
up my mind that I would stop at nothing 
short of a University diploma. With 
that end in view I began teaching, 
working hard to cut down expenses, so 
that in two years I would have saved 
enough to see me through my course. 
I was successful, both in my work and 
my saving project and at the end of 
the long vacation everything was ready 
for my trip to the University town. 
But I never went. Father came home 
ill and had to stop work. There was 
no one but me to take up the burden. 
Jimmy was only ten at that time. I 





didn’t say anything as I took up the 
burden that age and illness could no 
longer carry. It would have been bet- 
ter if I had said something. If you 
talk about a trouble in a sensible way, 
it lessens it—it doesn’t loom up quite 
so big and black as when you grip it 
silently. But as I took up the burden, 
I laid down all my hopes and ideals and 
my very heart. 


“IT was going to be brave and let no 
one know what it cost me. I loathed 
pity—so I held my head a little higher 
and my lips gripped a little closer. In 
September, back I started to the old 
brick school where in fancy I saw the 
green campus and broad University 
buildings beckoning me on to heights of 
learning. When I got near the school, 
it looked dingier and hotter than ever 
before and in my eyes it became a ver- 
itable prison, shutting out the sunlight 
of life and of learning. The children 
seemed dirtier—their voices more shrill 
and, even the teachers, some of them 
friends for many years, did not appeal 
to me, and with scant greetings, I went 
into my room, shut the door behind me 
and sat down and cried. By the time 
school had called, I had put myself into 
a “determined to bear it at any cost” 
mood and we managed the day’s work 
in a reserved if not agreeable state of 
mind. 


“And so the days passed on. None 
marked with a glint of human sunshine. 
Not even a little white stone of remem- 
brance for one glad day. No more that 
cozy morning talk when I would tell 
Susy how I liked her new apron or 
asked Herbert why his hair was cut 
so short. The sensitive child natures 
felt the change in me, too, and no more 
was I told when there was a party or a 
wedding ‘on their house.’ I was not 
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confided in when the new little brother 
or sister came to the home. Neither 
was I sorrowfully told, “Our Pa hit our 
Ma.’ No, these childish sorrows were 
borne by others or carried on the little 
child hearts alone. I, selfishly carrying 
my own big burden, closed my eyes 
upon their little needs. And such a 
little helps a little child! On went the 
days, dull and grey, until I was sick at 
heart with everybody and had lost all 
confidence in myself. 


One Monday morning a mother of 
the neighborhood came in to start her 
little boy at school. Her daughter had 
been in my class the year before and so 
I had grown well acquainted with the 
mother. Earl, her son, was the dearest 
little fellow, well disciplined, well fed 
and well kept. His wholesome charac- 
ter and beaming eyes would win the 
most crabbed of heart. For a few min- 
utes, I became the girl of the year be- 
fore, happy and hopeful and filled with 
interest in my new charge. 

“Just then the principal sent in an- 
other new pupil, and if I had not seen 
Michael Slaweski on the card, I should 
have called him Micky McGinnis. He 
looked so roguish with his snub nose 
and Irish blue eyes. But what a con- 
trast to little Earl! So dirty, so poorly 
nourished, so badly brought up. Little 
Michael faced me. ‘What a dreadful 
child,’ said Earl’s mother in an under- 
tone. ‘I know he will be hard to man- 
age. You poor teachers. I hope Earl 
doesn’t have to sit near him. He is so 
sensitive to bad odors.’ 

“Fortunately, the well meaning 
mother soon left and Michael and Earl 
and I faced the problem of school life 
alone. Each boy went to his new tasks 
easily, and each time I looked up from 
my desk, Michael’s happy smile would 
greet me. Shining right through the 
grime and dirt of his Polish countte- 
nance, it went right to the heart. The 
days went on but I never stopped now 
to see if they were grey or dull or care- 
laden. A mission had come to me. I 
didn’t realize its meaning at first; just 
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the eagerness to help this little way- 
farer. No one could have resisted that 
smile! Each morning found me think- 
ing about what I could do to make the 
way less difficult and long between the 
paths of little Earl and little Michael, 
both paths to lead to good citizenship. 
Often it was hard for Michael—read- 
ing and spelling were big giants to over- 
come, and one bright recess Michael 
“skipped” when he should have stayed 
to study spelling. The next day was a 
day to be remembered, for that was 
the time we became firm friends. I told 
Michael how sorry I was when he 
missed his work and then missed the 
chance of the extra help I wanted to 
give him. He and Earl had grown to 
be great friends, much to the horror of 
Earl’s mother and much to the educa- 
tion of both boys. I told Michael he 
was just like my little brother and when 
he did wrong, it hurt me. ‘I feel so sad 
when you go home and don’t learn. It 
makes me think that I can’t help you 
and I do so want you to be a strong 
boy, not only in your numbers but in 
reading and spelling.’ Michael’s little 
dirty hand stole into mine and he said, 
as he looked up with a smile and then 
looked down at the desk, shamefaced, 
‘T’ll stay long to-night Miss Richards, 
an’ learn ’em all. I want to be smart 
like Earl. Ill shure learn ’em.’ 

“And he did learn them; but it was 
hard work. The little germ of stead- 
fastness was started in little Michael, 
and although not often perfect, he 
steadily improved. 

“About a week later, he brought me 
this strange and seeming useless gift,— 
a glass buttonhook. ‘My brudder made 
it at the glass works,’ he said in expla- 
nation, and I put it away in my desk, 
with the many childish gifts that gath- 
ered there; bits of candy, little holy 
pictures, broken toys, old post cards 
and even family photographs. And for- 
got all about it. 

“That was Monday. A week passed 
Next Monday no roguish face looked 
up at me from Michael’s desk. This had 
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never happened before. Usually Mich- 
ael was in early, to have an extra tussle 
with those old giants, spelling and read- 
ing. Just as the bell was striking, a 
little girl I’d never seen before (with 
such an old, sad face) came up to me 
and said, ‘Please, Miss Richards, Michie 
won’t come today. He got drowned 
last night.’ 

“T can’t tell you, Mary, how those 
words struck me. I was trembling and 
almost crying before I knew it. That 
little boy—no kin of mine—and but a 
few weeks’ acquaintance, had been more 
to me than I realized. He had been a 
help, a rock to hold and guide me; he 
had been the teacher. 

“That night, after I had straightened 
Michael’s desk and picked up all the 
dirty little books and papers, so we 
could send them home with the few 
bright posies to put in those little hands 
that had worked so hard for such a 
short time, I went to my desk to think 
it all over. I had had my lesson. How 
glad I was that my eyes had been 
opened to my selfishness and in spite 
of all I had found the luxury of doing 
good. That night the little glass but- 
tonhook went home with me and was 
hung up where my eyes should see it 
every day. Do you wonder now, why I 
keep it, Mary?” 


One night Phillips Brooks’ little 
niece disturbed her aunt by telling her 
that she did not want to say her prayers. 

In the morning her aunt asked her if 
she had not said them. 

“No,” she replied. “I did not say 
my prayers. I just kneeled down and 
said: ‘Dear God, I am too tired to say 
my prayers.’ And He looked down 
and said: ‘Miss Brooks, don’t mention 
ag ”? 


—Children, The Magazine for Parents 
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“Home Study” Dramatization 


A FATHER noticed that his son, a 

high school lad, supposed to be 
engaged in home study, was prancing 
about and performing other strange 
antics. Instead of interfering, the 
father watched. One night, while the 
boy was reading a book, afterward 
identified as Macaulay’s “Lays of An- 
cient Rome,” his by-play became un- 
usually inexplicable. First he stepped 
over to the fireplace and touched a 
match to the gas log; then he stepped 
back, read for a moment, looked around, 
went to the rug and spat on it, cogi- 
tated for a space, and returned to the 
spot he had made on the rug, putting 
his foot upon it and spinning around. 
The father could restrain himself no 
longer, and asked what all this stage 
business meant. It appeared that the 
boy’s teacher had told him to dramatize, 
and the amazing performance was his 
dramatization of 


“On the hearth, the fire was lit, 
And the kid turned on the spit.” 


It’s A Poor Joke 


When some woman blushes with em- 
barrassment. 

When some heart carries away an 
ache. 

When something sacred is made to ap- 
pear common. 

When a man’s weakness provides the 
cause for laughter. 

When profanity is required to make it 
funny. 

When a little child is brought to tears. 

When everyone can’t join in_ the 
laughter. 

—Midland Schools 


A farmer in Iowa sent the following 
letter to the Navy Department: 

“My youngest son has gone away 
and enlisted in the Navy. I can’t get 
him out. Won’t you help me? He is 
a good boy and I was raising him for 
my own use.”—Our Navy 
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Dear Arthur: 
Your bewilderment over the scien- 
tific terms in your educational books is 


not unusual. Perhaps you can hurdle 
them and still gain an idea or two. A 
dozen technical terms should be enough 
for the average writer, but it seems not. 
When I get time and money I am going 
to set about the compilation of a dic- 
tionary of educational jargon. I sup- 
pose that by the time I’m through with 
the A’s a few hundred new terms will 
have come in and I shall have to start 
all over. Still it will be interesting be- 
cause it will so many times reveal this 
truth: that a new name for an old idea 
is a substitute for a new idea. “A 
mean kid” of the late nineties is now 
“an unadjusted child.” ‘“Ain’t it the 
truth?” 

I’m not opposed to scientific studies 
in education. Heaven knows we need 
all of the exact, objective, and usable in- 
formation that we can get. But whether 
a study of family resemblances in spell- 
ing gets us anywhere I don’t know. 
However, one must have a thesis to get 
a Ph.D. and perhaps it will do as little 
harm as any. Once a thesis proved that 
girls like to play with dolls more than 
boys do. Remarkable! 

I think our profession has somewhat 
of an inferiority complex and compares 
itself too much with those who work in 
fields which deal with the inanimate; 
engineering, for instance. Not very 
long ago I heard one of America’s 
greatest hydraulic engineers lamenting 
that his profession was so much de- 
pendent upon the human element. Re- 
cently I heard a professor of education 
compare our meetings unfavorably with 
those of the medical societies. It 
chanced that the next day I was in a 
city where a group of doctors were 
meeting, and I give you my word they 
were not meeting entirely in the spirit 
that our critic had eulogized. Still I 
think there was spirit enough, diluted 
with ginger ale. Perhaps in our zeal to 





Letters of an Old Timer 


be scientific and objective we have 
imagined vain things of the other pro- 
fessions. We don’t need to apologize 
for being human when we deal with 
human beings in their most human 
period of life. 

I do think that we need to emphasize 
again the value of artistic teaching and 
to reward the great teacher as much as 
we do a great discoverer. It’s as valu- 
able to point a human soul toward the 
stars as it is to make learned mathemat- 
ical and statistical deductions about 
“cases.” And that’s just what we are 
not doing. Perhaps some day we shall. 
Then the word “teacher” will mean 
much more than it ever has meant. 
Don’t you think we should do our best 
to glorify our profession? 

Well, read the scientific books, carry 
on some research of your own, be a 
member of a learned profession, prize 
your degrees, exalt your learning, but 
never forget that with it all must go 
sincerity, humility, understanding, sym- 
pathy, and an honest desire to lead chil- 
dren to the inexhaustible supply of hap- 
piness that lies all about us if we have 
eyes to see and ears to hear. Make fine, 
artistic teaching, based upon sound, 
full, and meaningful scholarship your 
aim. Use all the scierce you can, but 
don’t forget to be human. A Great 
Teacher once told us something of the 
virtues in his Sermon on the Mount. 
It’s worth reading—and I assure you 
that it contains no coefficients of cor- 
relation. 

Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 





Stranger: “Can I get a room for 

three?” 
Clerk: 
(Indignantly) : 


Indian?” 


“Have you a reservation?” 
“Do I look like an 
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RAIL-MAKERS — Wisconsin has 
contributed to American litera- 
ture its most authentic realist 

of the frontier—Hamlin Garland. He 
has just published the third of his mid- 
dle border series—Trail-Makers of the 
Middle Border. Combining the meth- 
ods of fiction and history, he has made 
Wisconsin, in the period from 1848 to 
1865, live again. Every teacher of 
American history and literature must 
know it, and every one who likes a good 
story that carries a rich content of gen- 
uine history will read it with enthusi- 
asm. The chapters on the “pineries” 
and “running the river” are hair-rais- 
ing accounts of the adventures of peace. 


The last chapters give a personal view 
of Garland’s great military hero and 
make one appreciate more than ever the 
worth of “Unconditional Surrender” 
Grant. This is essentially a book of 
Wisconsin, by a Wisconsin author, for 
all who care for the romance of the 
frontier. 


The man who took no one’s advice and the 
man who followed everyone’s advice have ad- 
jacent cots at the poor farm. 


S CHOOL TAXES—At bottom most 

public school educational problems 
become entangled with those involving 
taxation. When we begin to discuss 
equalization plans the old local self-con- 
trol argument is used until it is thread- 
bare. No clearer statement of the 
state’s duty has been made than that by 
Governor Al Smith of New York, who 
recently said: 


“It would not be out of line for the state 
through a commission to make some definite 
suggestion as to what sources of indirect 
taxation may be resorted to by localities to 
help the education program. I am so clearly 
wedded to the theory of state responsibility 
for education that I am unable to agree that 
we have only been turning in that direction 
recently. What we have been doing recently 
is giving more state aid to education; but it 
was always a state function. The fact is all 
police power, in the last analysis, reposes in 
the state itself, but we delegate it to localities, 
and the state maintains a comparatively small 
police force. By that same reasoning we have 
delegated our power in boards of education in 
the various localities, and the matter of con- 
cern to the state is when the locality steps 
over the line and interferes with properly 
constituted state authority, whether appointed 
by the local officials or not. Ranged about 
that, of course, is the very fundamental and 
basic government principle of home rule. 
That can be carried too far in matters of 
education. 

“T have repeatedly said, and I believe it is 
pretty generally accepted, that education is a 
state function. All our court decisions and 
court procedure and debates in the constitu- 
tion indicate that this state function, and that 
the localities of the state simply act as agents 
of the state in the discharge of their duties 
defined by statute in carrying on _ that 
function. Therefore, it is the duty of the 
state, in the first instance, to study conditions, 
to help localities, to bring localities into line, 
to be of benefit to them where it can.” 
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C ONSERVATION—Last spring we 

printed an interesting article on 
the conservation of our wild flowers. 
We hope that during the winter the 
ideas there expressed will be developed 
again and that pupils will be warned 
against that form of vandalism which 
eventually will deprive us of the beauty 
of the wildwood. This is a simple mat- 
ter and a little instruction in our duty 
to the outdoors will go a long way to 
preserve our wild flowers. Any in- 
struction that helps conserve our native 
wild life—animal and vegetable, has 
cultural as well as economic justifica- 
tion. 


The following song by J. R. C., sung 
to the tune “If You Want to Be a 
Badger,” may help to inspire us to pre- 
serve our native landscape: 


If you want to save our woodlands 

Just come along with me 

Be a friend, be a friend of our native land- 
scape 

If you want to save the flowers 

Just come along with me 

Be a friend of our native landscape. 


Be a friend of the shrubs 
Be a friend of the trees 
Be a friend of the hills, of the valleys, and the 
lakes, 
If you want to save their beauty 
Just come along with me . 
Be a friend of our native landscape. 
(Repeat last part) 


Patience is good for an abundance of things 
besides the gout. 


. E. A.—Wisconsin should greatly 

increase its membership in the 
National Education Association. There 
is no doubt of the service rendered by 
this great and powerful professional 
organization. It seems strange that a 
profession which is so important, which 
has such high and noble aims, which 
employs so many workers, and which 
has such tremendous potential power 
Should be so difficult to organize. For 
five dollars a year a teacher can become 
a member of district, state, and national 
associations. She secures benefits which 
are immeasurable to herself, her pro- 
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fession, the children, the state, and the 
nation. Isn’t it about time to recognize 
professional obligations that are more 
than local? Wisconsin has seventy-five 
percent of its teachers in the state asso- 
ciation. Some day it will be one hun- 
dred percent. In the N. E. A. we have 
about 15 percent. Some day that too 
will be at least fifty percent. We shall 
eventually be a profession which recog- 
nizes its professional privileges and 
duties. 


“He who waits to be told what to do is 
done.” 


ENRY TURNER BAILEY, director 
of the Cleveland School of Art, of- 
fers his recently published reading 
course, Pleasure from Pictures as a 
guide for those who would steer be- 
tween the “Scylla of science and the 
Charybdis of gush” in their attitude to- 
ward pictures. After a brief introduc- 
tion Mr. Bailey recommends six books 
and one series of art reproductions as a 
guide toward an intelligent appreciation 
of painting. Among the books recom- 
mended are a readable history of paint- 
ing, a discussion of modern painting and 
books on the Italian and American 
schools. The reading course and those 
books are available at most libraries. 
This is the twentieth course in the 
“Reading with a Purpose” series pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Others in the series deal with 
architecture, music, physical science, 
modern essays, English and American 
literature. 





Appearances to the mind are of four 
kinds. Things either are what they ap- 
pear to be; or they neither are, nor ap- 
pear to be; or they are, and do not 
appear to be; or they are not, and yet 
appear to be. Rightly to aim in all 
these classes is the wise man’s task. 
—E pictetus 
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size, $1.75. 
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Maps and Globes. Order maps of North 
America and United States for second se- 
mester study. Maps furnished in semi- 
contour style in heavy steel spring roller 
case, olive green in color, neat and dust- 
proof. 

No. SC14, any map, each $6.30. 

Globes and all other geography and history 
material fully illustrated and described in 
our big school catalog. 


Chart Printing Outfit, composed of perfect 
rubber printing characters, mounted on 
wood, properly marked on the top to enable 
operator to choose the character desired. 
All ordinary signs used in language and 
arithmetic included. 

No. 461 with letters 1 inch high, price $3.65. 


Paper Cutter for paper and cards. Useful 
in the schoolroom. Made of seasoned birch 
with cross section surface. High grade tool 
steel used. 

No. 2, 8% inch blade, $2.50. 

No. 3, 10% inch blade, $3.00. 


id 


».No. 4, 12% inch blade, $4.75. 
5, 


No. 5, 15 inch blade, $11.00. 


Basket Weaving Material of highest quality. 
Reeds come in sizes from 1 to 8 or from 
ts” in diameter to about ¥s”, from 65c to 
$1.15 per lb. Flat reed 14” size, 65c per lb. 
Basket and Tray Bases. Circular 3 inch, 6c 
each. 4 inch, 8c. 6 inch, 12c. 8 inch, 20c. 
Oval Basket and Tray Bases. 8 x 14 inches, 
35e. 10 x 16 inches, 45c. 11 x 18 inches, 
68c. 12 x 20 inches, 65c. 





This page contains only recommended 
supplies for the second semester. For 
complete information send for our 
“Guide to School Equipment” for 
1926-27. 
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2nd Semester 


SILENT READING AND SEATWORK 


Workbooks in arithmetic, grades 1 to 6, each 
60c. (Only ist, 2nd and 3rd grades avail- 
able now) 
The American Nation, workbook volume 
one, 68c. 
Our Nation Since Washington, workbook 
volume two, 68c. 
Workbook “Early American History”, each 
48e. 

Seatwork 
No. 2159 “The Days of the Week”, set 60c. 
No. 2157 “Our Family”, per set 60c. 
No. 2158 “Toby’s, Tory’s Vacation”, set 60c. 
No. 2160 “The Three Bears”, per set 60c. 
No. 2161 “The Three Pigs”, per set 60c. 
No. 2182, Animal Dises, first and second 
grade, 60c. 
No. 2183, Thought Number Questions, grade 
one, per set 50c. 
No. 2181, Problem and Number Work, first 
grade, per set 40c. 
No. 2184, Number Matching for Beginners, 
per set 50c. 
No. 2169, Action Sentence Cards, grade 1, 
60c. 
No. 2139, Silent Reading, Drawing and Col- 
oring, grade 1, per set 40c. 
No. 2154, Mother Goose, grade 2, per set 40c. 
No. 2186, Circus Parade, graaes 1, 2, and 3, 
per set 60c. 
No. 2127, The Four Seasons, grades 1, 2, and 
3, per set 50c. 
No. 2167, Grocery Store, arithmetic grades 
2 and 3, per set 40c. 
No. 2028, Vocabulary Building, grades 1 and 
2, per set 60c. 
No. 2100, Toys to Construct, grades 3 and 4, 
per set 30c. 
No. 2096, What Happened Stories, grades 4 
and 5, 40c. 
No. 2095, Everyday Verbs, grades 4, 5 and 
6, 40c. 
No. 411, Grammar, grades 3, 4 and 5, 30¢e. 
No. 414, Synonyms, Antonyms, Homonyms. 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6, 25c. 
No. 430, Silhouettes, grade 1, 25c. 
No. 408, Health in Eating, grades 3 and 4, 
30c. 
No. 256, Kibbie Number Drill Cards, 25c. 
No. 570, Window Transparencies. All grades, 


35e. 
BRADLEY’S PICTURE CUT OUTS 
No. 8299, Other Boys and Girls, 35c. 
No. 8300, Play Time Circus, 35c. 
No. 8301, Dutch Village, 50c. 
No. 8302, Japanese Village, 50c. 
No. 8303, Eskimo Village, 50c. 
No. 8309, Abraham Lincoln, 50c. 
No. 8361, George Washington, 50c. 
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ISS Henrietta Race has joined the 

department as clinical psycholo- 

gist. She assumed her duties 
January 1, thus filling a vacancy which 
has existed for some time. 

Miss Race received her B. A. from 
Lawrence college and took post gradu- 
ate work in special education at Colum- 
bia University, from which institution 
she holds the degrees of M. A. and 
Ph. D. After teaching in the graded 
schools of Kansas she served as super- 
intendent of Crowley county. She was 
head of the department of education of 
Southwestern college and professor of 
psychology at the State Normal School 
at Hyannis, Massachusetts. Subse- 
quent positions held by Miss Race in- 
clude director of research at Louisville, 
Kansas City, and Youngstown. 


Throughout the state more and more 
people are becoming interested in the 
state superintendent’s equalization 
plan. We have numerous requests for 
speakers upon the subject and for 
pamphlets descriptive of the status in 
Wisconsin. Recently the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen in session at Mil- 
waukee unanimously approved the 
equalization program. 


An apportionment of special state aid 
for transportation was recently com- 
pleted in this office. The state reim- 
burses districts for transportation to 
the extent of 10 cents a day for pupils 
residing more than two miles from the 
school house and who were transported 
a minimum of 120 days during the year; 
also a lump sum of $150 in cases where 
schools are closed and transportation 
and tuition are provided by the districts. 
The total amount of the recent appor- 
tionment was $123,566.40. The follow- 
ing counties are among those which re- 
ceived the larger amounts. It will be 
noted that the bulk of this transporta- 


State Department of Public Instruction 
By John Callahan 


tion account goes to northern counties 
where the larger districts predominate: 


Adams 222 $1,091.30 Juneau —-_-$1,111.35 
Ashland __-. 3,459.85 Langlade --- 1,330.05 
Barron... 2,314.30 Marinette ~~ 4,554.95 
Bayfield ..-. 9,468.90 Oconto ----- 1,255.00 
Burnett _... 3,599.55 Oneida —._-- 2,090.90 
Chippewa -. 3,057.15 Polk ......- 7,782.30 
Columbia ... 2,049.15 Rusk -—-..- 3,357.30 
Douglas __-- 8,191.80 St. Croix --~ 1,935.30 
BOnOEG. oan 4,366.55 Taylor ....- 5,576.10 
Jackson -_-_ 2,160.55 Washburn -~_ 5,023.35 


Bight supervisory leaflets have been 
issued by the department dealing with 
problems in secondary education. These 
have been sent to superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and other supervisors of junior 
and senior high school grades. These 
mimeographed leaflets are a part of the 
department’s plan for a state program 
of high school supervision during the 
present year. The scope of the leaf- 
lets covers sources of waste in teach- 
ing, criteria for judging the efficiency of 
instruction, suggested problems for co- 
operative work by teachers and super- 
visors, and references to recent profes- 
sional literature dealing with these 
problems. Other leaflets are being pre- 
pared. 


According to reports from about 
sixty counties it is estimated that most 
of the orders for library books selected 
from the school library list will be 
placed early this year, thus insuring de- 
livery before the close of school. This 
will allow time for the teacher to ac- 
cession and catalog the new books, but 
better still, the school can use the books 
for a few weeks or months this year. 


The Library Division is now at work 
on new books as they come off the press, 
sorting out the good prospects for the 
1928-1920 approved list. These pros- 
pects are being reviewed and descrip- 
tive book notes are being filed with the 
books. There never was a time when 
publishers brought out so many excel- 
lent books. The 1928-1930 list will be 
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rich in splendid additions to the books 
approved for elementary school libra- 
ries. 


Older people in a district may borrow 
books from the school library. In many 
districts this is being done, thanks to 
progressive teachers who see the need 
and are willing to make the extra effort. 
In many neglected spots in Wisconsin 
the school library is the only public li- 
brary that can serve. 


Other states are writing for Wiscon- 
sin’s library law, with a view to intro- 
ducing our plan of building up elemen- 
tary school libraries. There are about 
8,000 schools in Wisconsin, every one of 
which has a library all its own. There 
are 6,500 one-room schools in the state 
and the fact that in these little schools 
there are 6,500 libraries is cause for 
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comment in states where such schools 
have no library provisions. The pio- 
neers laid our foundations well. 


According to statistics compiled and 
published by the savings bank division 
of the American Bankers Association, 
331 schools in 40 Wisconsin cities de- 
posited $572,412.96 in savings banks 
during the school year of 1925-26. The 
average number of depositors during 
each week was 56,890 and the percent- 
age of enrolled pupils depositing ran 
from 24% in Lake Mills to 100% in 
Cudahy and Stevens Point. 


The annual apportionment of the 
Common School Fund Income was com- 
pleted in the Department of Public In- 
struction on December 23. Following 
are the figures: 


APPORTIONMENT OF COMMON SCHOOL FUND INCOME 
December 1926 


Balance, as of November 30, 1926__--_-...--- 
VERO SP AME 2k 2 Se nh een ee 


Corporate tax 


Interest on school district and__.__-__-_--_- 
Per CU NN ee a kt ea i es a a lad 


Interest, certificates of indebtedness 


Deductions 20.24 (4) 


$162,287.52 
3,716,387.44 
200,000.00 
199,818.21 
8,674.25 

a 81,459.00 


$4,368,626.42 


Supplementary Apportionments _-------------------------- $145,337.67 
Aid fox ‘Transportation: 1980)... . osc n--ses-=e _. 180,000.00 
fate Tor: Teavanortaion 4010) Ao co cencnnnse so co seancas 
Salaries and expenses of Supervising Teachers____-_--__---- 230,000.00 
Add to Titet clase rural sencois, 40.13... =-.~-..--.. 45,000.00 
aE CO SGT CHOLNIOON, QI Onis cic oe Ss os end ccewreeonce 16,500.00 
ous ‘to- varel teneneies, 4G 0ee no ooo in Sd seansnsesan 80,000.00 
TPGtHE GOUNGCIONMS oot oct icuen cote ta amnmeeal $646,837.67 
Amount Available for Distribution .....................-..s.......... $3,721,788.75 
INO (ChE Genera St GORGE or et, oe se ewe 875,715 
i La oo 7 SN ae ea ee, SCAR ee Ace eae $4.25 
eet Clie 2Ote 7/10 WH CARs ooh ie Se cence cede 8.92 
Per capita rate School Fund Income......._....------------ 33 





The sum of $3,721,788.75 was all disbursed except $1610.33 deducted on account of 


delinquent districts. 
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MINUTES OF 1926 REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY 


HE 1926 meeting of the Represen- 

! tative Assembly of the Wisconsin 

Teachers Association met in the 
Grand Avenue M. E. Church, Milwau- 
kee, Thursday, November 4 at 1:45 
P.M. The following business was 
transacted: 

The Committee on Credentials, O. S. 
Morse, chairman, reported the names of 
251 delegates as entitled to sit in the As- 
sembly. On motion made and seconded 
the report was adopted unanimously. 

The next order of business was the 
election of officers. The following were 
placed in nomination for the office of 
president : 


Elizabeth McCormick, Superior 
Robert Cooley, Milwaukee 
Paul R. Kaiser, Juneau 


219 ballots were cast, of which Miss 
McCormick received 119, Mr. Cooley 
70, Mr. Kaiser 26, scattering, 2. 

Miss Elizabeth McCormick having re- 
ceived a majority of all votes cast was 
declared elected president for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The following were placed in nomi- 
nation for vice-presidents: 


F. G. Witter, Burlington 

H. T. Heilig, Appleton 

Paul B. Clemens, Milwaukee 
O. S. Morse, Fond du Lac 


It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that the individual receiving the high- 
est number of votes be declared first 
vice-president, the next largest, second, 
the next largest, third. Mr. Witter re- 
ceived 71 votes, Mr. Morse 68, Mr. Clem- 
ens 51, Mr. Heilig 35. Mr. Witter, Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. Clemens were declared 
elected first, second, and third vice- 
presidents. 

The next order of business was the 
election of members of the executive 





committee to succeed Miss Joanna Han- 
nan and Mr. Frank Head. The follow- 
ing names were placed in nomination: 
Miss Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee; Miss 
Charlotte Kohn, La Crosse; O. T. Nixon, 
Green Bay; J. F. Rolfe, La Crosse; C. J. 
Anderson, Madison; F. J. Powell, Platte- 
ville; A. R. Thiede, Wausau; H. T. Sut- 
ton, Green Bay; D. H. Wright, Oshkosh. 

After the first ballot had been taken 
it was voted to declare it null and void 
and to take two ballots, one for a woman 
and one foraman. The first ballot re- 
sulted as follows: Miss Hannan 118, 
Miss Kohn 102. Miss Hannan having 
received a majority of all votes cast 
was declared elected member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for a term of three 
years. 

The next ballot showed 129 for Mr. 
Anderson, 58 for Mr. Nixon, and 39 for 
Mr. Sutton. Mr. Anderson having re- 
ceived a majority of all votes cast was 
declared elected for the term of three 
years. 

The following budget was presented 
and adopted unanimously: 


Estimated Income: 


Peemberaning ® 2. oo <n ceuscea $30,000.00 
BRIONORY ooo sot oe aat enc Se oe 
Advertising ___.__- testcase  HOGO00 
$38,500.00 

Estimated Expense: 
CRYORMIOND. 2.202 n2c4ne5sn $300.00 
CReOGnErey ool ce 600.00 
(Executive Committee —___ 500.00 
General (Convention ~_-__--.----- 6,000.00 
UD, te Ae a ocean be 1,000.00 
(Reading Circle Board__- 800.00 
(Gommuttees .....2...-_-. 1,000.00 

Secretary’s Office: 

ee a ee eee irs Perea 1,400.00 
‘ORONO LOlGGLODN 25.64.02 se~. 200.00 
SO LU a SS RSE Saaremaa 600.00 
RUE a aon een Syea eas 500.00 
Ben i cK ke AO. 1,000.00 
(OSS an eee te Co 2 1,000.00 
RIEMIGN Seo nou oo eee 10,500.00 
oS eee ee eae 400.00 
RENTON fc eo Seeks 200.00 
DGMOMCRG 2 noose cae ee 500.00 


Insurance and Bonds_____------- 
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Wisconsin Journal of Education: 
Printing and Mailing ____--__-_- 11,500.00 


Be i ee $38,400.00 


The Committee on Resolutions pre- 
sented the following report which was 
unanimously adopted: 


Your Committee on Resolutions asks leave 
to submit the following report: 

1. It is the sense of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, expressed through the mem- 
bership of its Delegate Assembly, that edu- 
cation is a function of the state rather than 
the function of the local community. Believ- 
ing that Wisconsin’s Educational Program is 
built upon this principle and realizing the need 
for wise state legislation in order to realize the 
purposes of this program, the Association ap- 
proves the program as a whole. In view of 
the present conditions the Association recom- 
mends that during the coming session of the 
Legislature special efforts be put forth to se- 
cure the enactment of laws concerning the fol- 
lowing items in the Program: 

a. The creation of a state fund which will be 
distributed in such way as to enable 
each community to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for its youth 
without levying an excessive local tax. 

b. The requirement that every elementary 
classroom teacher in a city, village, or 
rural school have a minimum academic 
and professional training of at least 
two years beyond the high school, and 
that every high school teacher have a 
minimum of four years academic and 
professional training beyond the high 
school. 

c. The offering of instruction in hygiene 
and the development of physical effi- 
ciency through the formation of health 
habits. This to be realized through a 
definite program with provision for at 
least thirty minutes of each day to be 
devoted to such work. 

d. The provision for better opportunities 
for training, mentally and physically 
defective children, through the public 
schools in their home communities. 

e. The teaching of music as a fundamental 
course in all the schools of the state. 

f. The provision for permanent tenure for 
properly qualified teachers and super- 
visory officers who have proved their 
efficiency through a reasonable proba- 
tionary period. 


2. Since there is a growing realization of 
the educational importance of the years in a 
child’s life preceding his entering school at 
the age of six, the Association wishes to ex- 
press its interest in pre-school education, and 
the hope that there may be provided within 
the state some definite means for the study 
of the problem of pre-school training to the 
end that a definite program of such work may 
be outlined. 

3. In view of the constantly growing in- 
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terdependence of the various units of society, 
the increase in leisure time, and the growing 
complexities of business, commerce, and ag- 
riculture, it seems wise that the state shall 
increase the provisions for adult education in 
every possible way. This education should 
look toward increased vocational efficiency, a 
better knowledge of civic affairs, an awak- 
ened conscience in regard to all governmen- 
tal affairs, and a wise use of the individual’s 
time that is not required in vocational pur- 
suits. 

4. The Association wishes to express to all 
the members of the Association of Commerce 
of the City of Milwaukee and to other citi- 
zens of Milwaukee who have helped to make 
the present meeting a success its very sin- 
cere gratitude for their assistance. 

5. The Association wishes to express to 
President Holt and to Secretary Doudna and 
to the other officers of the Association, appre- 
ciation for their efforts in guiding the affairs 
of the Association throughout the past year in 
so efficient a way, and also in making the 
present meeting the splendid success that it 
has: been. 
Signed: FRANK L. CLAPP, Madison, 

Chairman 
R. F. Lewis, Reedsburg 
FreD T. ULRICH, Platteville 
HARRIET Cox, Milwaukee 
EpDITH MCEACHRON, Union Grove 
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Miss Hannan moved the following 
resolution which was duly seconded and 
carried. 


Resolved that the appreciation, thanks, and 
confidence of this body be extended to our 
secretary, Mr. E. G. Doudna. 


The Committee on the Retirement 
System reported as follows: 


“This committee, which was appointed for 
the purpose of having a report on the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System made at this meeting, 
has taken action as follows: : 

“A conference was held with Mr. R. E. Love- 
land, Secretary of the Teachers’ Retirement 
System, in which the various points which 
would be of interest to the teachers in a re- 
port of this kind were settled on. Mr. Love- 
land was very glad to cooperate with the 
teachers in preparing this report. Each mem- 
ber of the Assembly has been provided with 
a copy. After a study of the material con- 
tained, if you think that subsequent reports 
should be prepared differently or include other 
matters, the committee and Mr. Loveland will 
be glad to receive suggestions.” 

Signed: Earut C. MAcINNIS, Chairman 
E. J. MCKEAN, Tomah 
Gro. O. SAVAGE, Oshkosh 
FLORENCE E. HARGRAVE, Madison 
Hitpa B. Oxsy, Eau Claire 


It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that the report be accepted and placed 
on file. 

President H. A. Brown of Oshkosh 
offered the following resolution which 
was duly seconded and passed: 

Resolved: That this Association authorizes 
the President to appoint, on or before Decem- 
ber 1, a committee to draft and promote the 
passage of a bill in the next legislature to 
provide for a revision of the present laws gov- 
erning certification of teachers in Wisconsin; 
such committee to consist of the State Super- 
intendent as chairman, the head of the School 
of Education of the University of Wisconsin, 
one ‘state normal school president, ‘one city 
superintendent, one county superintendent, one 
county normal school principal, one high 
school principal, one elementary school prin- 
cipal, and three classroom teachers.” 


Mr. Paul J. Bast of West Allis called 
attention to the desirability of improv- 
ing and enlarging the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, if necessary to raise 
the dues to supply the necessary funds. 
After some discussion the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Signed: F.O. Hout, President 
E. G. DOUDNA, Secretary 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


The Romance of Rubber—Suitable 
for use above the fifth grade. 

American Citizenship Readings—A 
Bible character reading course for use 
in public schools. 


Meat Price and Meat Charts—Avail- 
able to Home Economics teachers. 

Model Assembly of League of Na- 
tions—Presentation of such a model 
assembly would furnish an excellent 
method of visualizing the League at 
work. Price five cents. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on school sta- 
tionery or have the O. K. of superin- 
tendent or principal and must show the 
title of the applicant. Only one exhibit 
to a school. Coins are sent at the send- 
er’s risk. Remittance must accompany 
request. 





Whatsoever things are true; whatso- 
ever things are honest; whatsoever 
things are just; whatsoever things are 
pure; whatsoever things are lovely; 
whatsoever things are of good report; 
think on these things.—Saint Paul 


THRIFT 
(An exercise for six children) 


1st. T is for Toil, which all of us find 
The very best thing for body or mind. 


2nd. H is for Honesty, we must confess 
Of all of the virtues, it surely is best. 


8rd. R is for Right, be sure of it too 
Before you attempt any task to pursue. 


4th. I for improvement without jt we know 
In all of our labors we are rather slow. 


5th. F is for Faithfulness, trait that we see 
In all that are noble, we find you'll agree. 


6th. T is for Truthfulness, ever be true, 
A nobler heritage none ever knew. 


ALL. Behold, TH RIFT you see 
It takes us all to thrifty be. 


Effie Crawford, 
In Progressive Teacher. 
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You have accepted the power of living 
music. Accepted its beauty, its psy- 
chology, its infinite advantage over 
printed texts of strange bars and clefs 
when the child-mind is not yet ready for 
bars and clefs. Now—the very records 
you need for your day-by-day work are 
all Orthophonic. Pure of sound! 
Rhythms, Mother Goose songs, frag- 
ments of melody of the masters, livingly 
reproduced for those very small listeners 
as is Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
for world critics! 

Here is music the child can love and 
understand. Simple, tone-pure! C, A. 
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Here are the very records 
you need... all Orthophonic 


Fullerton, head of Department of 
Music at State Teacher’s College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, in a daily program for your 
help, uses these Victor Orthophonic 
Records exclusively. This program is 
now an accepted guide in rural schools. 
Our book, “Music Appreciation with 
the Victrola for Children,” is the stand- 
ard course for the elementary grades. 
The illustrating records are all being 
remade Orthophonically. Tear out this 
partial list of the Victor Orthophonic 
Records for your pupils—and fold it 
in your purse, to ask for these records in 
any store selling Victor products. 


Primary Songs 


Frog and Mouse (2) The Tailor 
and the Mouse (3) The Frog He 
Would a-Wooing Go. GREEN. 
Bow-Wow (2) Song of the Cricket 
(3) Good Morning (4) A True 
Story (5) My Pony. GREEN. 

| No. 19830, 75¢ 


The Fiddle Song (2) Dancing 
Song (3) The Bee (4) The Clock 
(5) Who Has Seen the Wind. 
GREEN. 

My Old Dan (2) Honk! Honk! 
(3) Cradle Song (4) Soldier Boys 
(5) Wing Foo (6) The Zoo. 


GREEN. No. 19831, 75c 

















Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations for Children 
Rock-a-Bye, Baby Violin. Sweet 
and Low (Barnby) Violin. Lullaby 
(Brahms) Viola. Adeste Fideles 
(Portugal) Bells. First Nowell 

Trombone Solo. Nazareth. 

No. 20174, 75c 
Waltz (Brahms) Two Clarinets 
and Piano, Light Cavalry Over- 


Vicror TALKING MACHINE Co. 


ture (von Suppé) Two Cornets 
and Piano. Serenata (Moszkow- 
ski) Violin and Piano. Taran- 
tella (Mendelssohn) Flute, Clari- 
net and Piano. Cradle Song 
(Schubert) ’Cello and Piano. 
Adantino (Thomas) Oboe and 
Piano. Evening Bells (Kullak) 
Celesta and Bells. Elfin Dance 
(Grieg) Flute and Piano. 
No. 20079, 75c 


Serenade (d’Ambrosio) Oboe. 
Valse Brilliante Op 34, No. 2 
(Chopin) Viola and Violin. Noc- 
turne (Chopin) Clarinet and 
Flute. Waltzing Doll (Poldini) 
Celeste Solo. Canzonetta (Men- 
delssohn) String Quartet. Waltzer 
(Hummel) Piano Duet. A Pleas- 
ant Way (Kullak) Woodwind 


Quintet. No. 20161, 75c 


Rhythms 


Of a Tailor and a Bear (Mac- 

Dowell) (2) The Wild Horseman 

(Schumann) VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 

Spinning Song (Kullak) (2) The 

Little Hunters. vicTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No, 20153, 75¢ 








When you write to advertisers please mention the JoURNAL 


Run, Run, Run (Concone) (2) 
Jumping (Gurlitt) (3) Running 
Game (Gurlitt) (4) Air de 
Ballet (Jadassohn). Waitz No. 
1 (Brahms) (2) Waltz No. 2 
(Brahms) (3) Waltz No. 3 
(Brahms) vicToR ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20162, 75c 


Beauiiful things just to hear! 


Gavotte (Beethoven) KREISLER. 
Menuet (Bach) KREISLER. 

No. 1136, $1.50 
Glow Worm — Idyll (Lincke) 
VICTOR SALON ORCHESTRA. 

No. 19758, 75c 
To a Water-Lily (MacDowell) 
To a Wild Rose (MacDowell) 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


No. 1152, $1.50 


Humoresque (Dvorak) vENETIAN 
TRIO. Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 
(Godard) VENETIAN TRIO. 


No. 20130, 75¢ 


Le Cynge (Saint-Saéns) cCAsAts. 
Moment Musical (Schubert) 


CASALS. No. 1143, $1.50. 


The Educational Department 


CAMDEN, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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Except a living man, there is nothing more 
wonderful than a book—a message to us from 
the dead—from human souls whom we never 
saw, who lived, perhaps, thousands of miles 
away; and yet these, in those little sheets of 
paper, speak to us, amuse us, terrify us, teach 
us, open their hearts to us as_ brothers.— 
Charles Kingsley 


A Brief History and Appreciation of Music. 
By Mildred Faville. Kenyon Press, Wau- 
watosa. 

Intended primarily for secondary and nor- 
mal schools. In addition to giving biograph- 
ical sketches of musicians, explaining various 
instruments, and_ telling music lovers 
about the origin of music, Miss Faville has 
prepared sets of questions and topics for each 
chapter, and lists of phonograph records for 
illustration. Prof. Gordon of the University 
wrote to the author, “You have used rare skill 
in assembling the essential material necessary 
for a course in appreciation for high schools.” 


Physics for Colleges. By Franklin Sheldon, 
New York Univ., C. V. Kent, Univ. of 
Kansas, Carl W. Miller, Brown Univ., and 
Robert F. Paton, Univ. of Illinois. 655 
pp. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
New York City. 


Each of the joint authors is an associate 
professor of physics. The book is an excel- 
lent, up-to-date college text which contains 
unusually lucid and complete accounts of the 
various branches of the subject ordinarily 
included in the normal college course. It 
is profusely illustrated with helpful diagrams. 
The historical material in the introductory 
paragraphs adds greatly to the very inter- 
esting method of presentation. The book may 
go more thoroughy into the branches of phys- 
ics than is necessary for beginning students, 
but the clearness with which it is written 
saves it from being too difficult. Certainly 
it is hard to imagine a better text for the 
student who wants a thorough grounding in 
the elements of physics. 


A Brief History of Physical Education. By 
Emmett A. Rice. 276 pp. 

Play Activities for Elementary Schools. By 
Dorothy La Salle. 179 pp. 

Graded Games for Rural Schools. By Alfred 


E. Ross. 62 pp. 


Educational Story Plays and School Room 
Games. By Emily W. Elmore and Marie 
L. Carns. 145 pp. 


Physical Education for Primary Schools. 
WwW Ocker. 83 pp. 


All published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
York City. 


By 


New 


The History is a comprehensive, thorough- 
going survey “written for the student, not as 
a course of lectures for the instructor.” 


Mr. 








Rice treats the various systems impartially. 
His purpose is to present the history of phys- 
ical education “first, as a movement co-exist- 
ent with civilization itself; and, second, with 
stress on those facts which explain a modern 
problem or add to the appreciation of a mod- 
ern movement.” Part I deals with physical 
education in other countries and ages. Part 
. treats its development in America up to 
ate. 

The first part of Play Activities is devoted 
to organization and standards; the second 
consists of descriptions of games, classified 
according to grades and in the order of their 
difficulty, and showing at a glance how many 
children may play the game, how much space 
is needed, and what equipment is necessary. 
Part III is given to competitive athletics. 

The next two books listed are collections 
of original games and some adapted from fa- 
miliar stories. Ross has prepared an espe- 
cially good index. The material in both is 
clearly and attractively presented. 

Dr. Ocker’s book consists chiefly of singing 
games, and includes the necessary music. It 
is a fine piece of work. 

We happen to have duplicate copies of some 
of these books. The physical education teacher 
who writes us first after reading this notice 
may have the one he wants—free. 

The Horn Learn to Study Readers. Book 
Four. By Ernest Horn and Ruth M. Mo- 
scrip. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

This is a book of the work type which trains 
pupils to use basal texts. The exercises de- 
velop four fundamental study abilities; loca- 
tion of material, accurate comprehension, or- 
ganization, and remembrance. Definite pur- 
poses for studying each lesson are set up. 
Concrete methods for study are given. Tests 
of study skills and abilities are provided. The 
reading material closely correlates with school 
subjects. There are lessons on health and 
safety, history, geography, science, arithmetic, 
and citizenship. This is the fifth book of the 
series, for use in the fifth grade. The Teach- 
er’s Edition contains the Manual of Direc- 
tions. 


Music Stories for Girls and Boys. 
zella Cross. 156 pp. 
cago. 


Written by a former teacher of music ap- 
preciation in the University of Southern 
California, and intended to acquaint children 
in the intermediate grades with the stories 
that have inspired some of our finest musical 
compositions. These stories, which represent 
many countries, are grouped into Legends, 
Greek Myths, Fairy Tales, Humorous Stories, 
Superstitions, Stories of Adventure, Indian 
Stories, and Tales of Military Heroes. Boys 
and girls who read the book will be prepar- 
ing themselves for a greater appreciation of 
the musical treats of their later years. 


By Dou- 
Ginn & Co., Chi- 
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SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 


By Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D. and C. B. Benson, C. E. 


BOOKS ONE, TWO, THREE. GRADES THREE TO EIGHT 
(Also to be published in a six book series.) 


Formal facts and fundamental processes presented with a NEW PEDAGOGICAL 
VIEWPOINT. Specific number difficulties of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, common fractions, and decimal fractions with application to everyday life 
taught through social situations within children’s experiences and environment. 


These are a few of the subjects in which problems of everyday life are presented: 
Need for Numbers at Home and School, Finding Places, Telling Time of Day, Use of 
Calendar, Buying Groceries, What the Farm Does for Us, Where People Live and 
Work in Large Cities, The Story of Bread, Meat Supply, Story of Coal, Cost of School- 
ing, How Science Protects Health, Problems of the House Owner, The Value of a Good 
Education, Private Accounts, How a Bank Serves a Community, Cost of Renting and 
Owning a House, Expenses of the Federal Government and How They are Met. 


Write for further information. 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Avenue and 25th Street Chicago, Illinois 




















OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 


By Reuben Post Halleck 
and Juliette Frantz 


Sixth Grade 


This elementary textbook provides the old world background of American History 
which has been recommended by the Committee of Eight. There are also several chap- 
ters on the colonial period of American History, the American Revolution, and the mak- 
ing of the constitution, so that the story is carried down in condensed form to 1789, 
— the permanent government began to function and the United States became a 

ation. 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


For Higher Grades 
By Reuben Post Halleck, M. A., LL.D. 
Author ral “History of American Literature” and 
‘New English Literature” 


Seventh and Eighth Grade 


The main facts in American history are presented in a simple, direct, and living 
way The life, progress, and industries of the people are especially emphasized, and 
light is thrown on their mental attitude, ideals, aspirations, and principles of govern- 
men 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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CALENDAR 


National Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23, 1927 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
Madison, Feb. 11-12, 1927 

Department of Superintendence, Dallas, Feb. 

27-March 3 

Good-Will Day, May 18 

N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-8 

World Federation of Educational Associations, 
Toronto, Aug. 7-12 





The Journal of the ww. BE. A. for January 
lists Thomas W. Boyce and C. D. Donaldson 
as new life members from Wisconsin, and the 
following one hundred percent N. E. A. en- 
rollments of Wisconsin schools: For four 
years, Weiskopf school, Kenosha; for three 
years, Madison, Franklin; Milwaukee, Kosci- 
uszko Pre-Vocational Junior High; ‘Sheboy- 
gan, Franklin, Longfellow; Wausau, Wausau 
Public Schools, Franklin, Grant, High, Irving, 
John Marshall, Junior High, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Vocational, Washington; Wauwatosa, 
Aetna Park; for two years, Kohler, Kohler 
Public Schools ; Madison, Brayton, Draper, 
Harvey; New London, New London Public 
Schools; Superior, Lincoln; for this year 
Hawkins, High; Madison, Longfellow, Lowell; 
ae Vocational, Sheridan; Wauwatosa, 
uincoln. 





Ground was broken for the Washington 
Park Senior High school on December 9. The 
first unit, including the academic and phys- 
ical education section, will cost about $700,- 
000. The complete building will cost some- 
where between $900,000 and $1,000,000. It is 
designed to accommodate 1200 students. 





Through the untiring efforts of Supt. L. W. 
Amborn, the Glidden public schools now boast 
of a school band of 22 pieces. Theodore A. 
Steinmetz of Ashland is the bandmaster. He 
is assisted by Constance Miller and Darwin 
Ferry of the local faculty. 





Tomah High school held its seventh annual 
carnival November 19. Financially the event 
this year proved more successful than other 
carnivals. Net proceeds were $520.11. The 
annual carnival is sponsored by the Hamot 
staff and the money derived helps defray the 
expense of publishing the high school annual. 





The Valders graded school has purchased 
a projection lantern and a set of slides, to be 
paid for entirely through school functions. 
University service is also being used in the 
upper grades and high school. 

A vacancy in the history department of the 
high school has recently been filled by Charles 
Wetmore of Platteville Normal. 





On December 6 Green county had the 
“largest and best’? school board convention 
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in the history of the county. Over 200 school 
officers attended. The speakers were Super- 
visor A. B. Dick, Dr. G. W. Henika, C. G. 
Pearse, and Supt. C. E. Lamb. The goitre 
treatment for schools was unanimously en- 
dorsed. The county board of Green county 
passed a resolution adopting the chocolate- 
iodine treatment for goitre in the schools, ap- 
propriated funds for the purpose, and placed 
Supt. C. E. Lamb in charge for the county. 





The Sheboygan High School band has 
adopted a policy of exchanging concerts with 
other high school bands. A concert with 
Manitowoc has been arranged. Others with 
a Milwaukee school and Fond du Lac are be- 
ing planned. Sheboygan has a first and sec- 
ond high school band and these exchange con- 
certs take the place of the annual State Band 
Tournament. 

Sheboygan High school now boasts of a 
wonderful Austin pipe organ. The organ was 
dedicated this fall. The instrument cost $15,- 

G. F. Schlei is the faculty organist. 


On November 20 a new athletic conference 
was organized at Green Bay. This confer- 
ence includes the schools of Algoma, Clinton- 
ville, East De Pere, Menasha, Kewaunee, 
Neenah, New London, Oconto, Oconto Falls, 
Shawano, West De Pere, and Sturgeon Bay. 
The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, E. P. Rosenthal, Oconto Falls; Vice 
president, C. W. Tomlinson, Shawano; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. E. Kitowski, Menasha. 
These officers, with J. B. Layde, West De 
Pere and C. F. Hedges, Neenah, act as mem- 
bers of the executive board. 





A new $6,000 school was dedicated at Clem- 
ansville November 24. E. A. Clemans of the 
Oshkosh Normal was the principal speaker. 





Week-day religious instruction is given 
grade pupils in 17 Wisconsin cities, according 
to a recent survey. The number of pupils at- 
tending these classes ranges from 5 percent 
in Milwaukee to 100 percent in Mineral Point 
and Richland Center. In almost every in- 
stance the religious classes are taught in 
church buildings and pupils who do not at- 
tend are kept in school classes during the 
religious education period. 





The University of Wisconsin regents have 
accepted a gift of $9,000 annually for five 
years from the National Teachers’ Seminary 
of Milwaukee to be used in the enlargement 
of courses for the training of teachers of 
German. 

The gift virtually represents the reestab- 
lishment at the university of one of the most 
famous American normal schools for the 
training of German teachers, the former Ger- 
man-American National Teachers’ seminary 
which was obliged to close its doors during the 
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world war because of the falling off of de- 
mand for teachers of German, according to 
Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, chairman of the uni- 
versity German department. 

After the war, with the dollar depreciated, 
it was found impossible to reopen the sem- 
inary. The board of directors decided this 
fall to give the income from the seminary’s 
$250,000 endowment to the University of Wis- 
consin for the next five years with the stipu- 
lation that it is to be used to train teachers 
of German. At the end of the five-year period 
it is expected that, if the trial proves satis- 
factory, the entire endowment will be turned 
over to the university as a perpetual fund for 
training teachers of German. 

The income from the seminary endowment 
will be used at the university to pay the salary 
of Prof. Max Griebsch, former head of the 
seminary, who will take charge of classes in 
training German teachers at the university, 
to establish scholarships and fellowships, and 
to revive the monthly journal for teachers of 
German formerly published by the Milwaukee 
schools, “Monatschefte fiir Deutscher Sprache 
und Pedagogik.” Professor Griebsch and 
Prof. E. C. Roedder of the university Ger- 
man department will be the editors of the 
magazine. 

One scholarship of $1,000 for the use of a 
graduate student in German who wishes to 
study in Germany, and several minor scholar- 
ships and fellowships are planned. 





P. F. Fehlandt, teacher of chemistry in the 
Antigo high school, has organized a class in 
glass blowing in which five students have en- 
rolled. The purpose, according to Fehlandt, 
is to give students an idea of what can be 
done with glass and how to do it. 





When the public schools of Beloit begin 
their second semester on January 28, Beloit 
college will open a teachers’ training school 
in connection with its department of educa- 
tion. The usual public school program of 
hours will be followed. Pupils will be limited 
to 80 and will be children of the 9A and 9B 
grades of the city. 





A recent high school carnival at Sturgeon 
Bay cleared $250 in one night for the extra 
curricular activities fund. This generous sup- 
port of the citizens makes the financial prob- 
lem much lighter. 





Jt. District No. 10, Towns of Oak Grove 
and Trimbelle, Pierce County, will have a 
new modern school building ready for use 
January 1, 1927. 





A hockey spread attended by 125 girls closed 
a very successful season of hockey in the 
Richland Center high school. Every girl in 
school was given a chance to try out for the 
class teams. 

At the final spread held after school, in ad- 
dition to the unusual program presented, an 
all star high school hockey team was chosen 
by the coach, Miss Helen Snaddon. 
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—and now—a New Commercial Text 


“ARITHMETIC FOR BUSINESS” 


Here, at last, is a systematic treatment 
of the arithmetic for business. 
All topics properly belonging to a more 
advanced work have been simplified. 
The aim has been to make this new 
text of the greatest possible usefulness 
to the school and community. Every 
commercial arithmetic teacher will find 
this text permanently useful. 


Examine the book at our expense 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Commercial Textbooks 
Battle Creek - - - - Michigan 


€ a) ? 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 
25 Photos 2144x344 - - $1.50 
50 Photos 244x314 - - $2.50 
Send your remittance 








and original photo- 
graph to the agency of 
which your are a mem- 
ber or to us. 





O rh 
PHOTO CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Come trp Demountable Performance 
Ut offers pleasing results 


DEMOUNTABLE 





Here’s a typewriter that’s scoring a tre- 
mendous success, 

Built of High-class Materials and of Solid 
Construction, it commands a wide sale. It 
actually improves with use. 

This modern, extremely efficient type- 
writer cuts the customary up-keep costs in 
two. 

Demowntables are so built that they will 
render complete satisfaction to their owners 
under ordinary as well as the most trying 
conditions with a minimum amount of care 
and attention. They give uninterupted serv- 
ice day in and day out. 

Why not order one for your inspection? 
Yow’ll like it and you’ll buy it. A trial will 
PROVE that—Convincingly. 


Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A. 





The Montello High school was destroyed by 
fire last month. 





Plans for a new $170,000 grade and high 
school building at Whitewater are well under 
way. 





The Dodge County Schoolmasters’ Club met 
at Waupun December 15. President Silas 
Evans of Ripon College, addressed the group 
on “The Personal Factor in Education.” 

Waupun is doing experimental work in con- 
tract teaching. 








The board of education of Manitowoc has 
closed a deal whereby it will acquire 15 
additional lots adjoining the land which has 
already been purchased for a new Junior 
High school. 





J. P. Riordan, appointed to the state 
teachers’ retirement board three years ago, 
has resigned that position. Mr. Riordan owns 
an extensive dairy farm at Mayville and he 
is head of the agricultural bureau of the Wis- 
consin Manufacturers’ association. 





Prof. Ray E. Brown of the University law 
school has been granted leave of absence for 
the second semester to act as legal advisor for 
the federal committee which will investigate 
the economic status of the American Indian. 
The committee was formed at the request of 
Secretary of the Interior Hubert Work. 

















The Lincoln Readers 


By Isobel Davidson and C. J. Anderson 


You are cordially invited 
to investigate 


“THE LINCOLN WAY” 
New Content of the work-type, 
like that in the basal subjects of 
the curriculum. Hence basal read- 
ers. 

Careful Gradation according to 
definite reading abilities and skills 
for each grade. 
Easy to Follow, definite directions 
at every turn of “The Lincoln 
Way.” 

Specimen pages upon request. 


Laurel Book Company 
325 S. Market St. 
Chicago 
H. F. Schell, Rept. 
Neenah, Wis. 
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CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—E™merson 











This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and 
President of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book 11 High and Far Grade V 
Book 111 The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Books I, II and III were adopted in 
December as basal readers for the pub- 
lic schools of Montana. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St, Boston 221 E. 20th St, Chicage 
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Miss Olive Ely Hart, head of the depart- 
ment of English of the South Philadelphia 
High school for Girls, spent Monday, 
December 6, in Madison, where she met with 
various groups of the teaching staff of the 
public schools for the purpose of explaining 
the practical operation of the Dalton plan of 
instruction. 





Information that the General Education 
Board in Washington, D. C. has begun a pro- 
gram of special support to humanistic studies 
by granting an income of $500,000 to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was 
brought to Madison by Prof. F. A. Ogg of 
the university when he returned from the 
annual conference of the board. He repre- 
sented the council. Prof. Grant Showerman 
represented the University of Wisconsin. 





Under the careful selection of Director 
William Jones a high school orchestra has 
been organized at Manitowoc. 





A conference of high school principals and 
county superintendents of Waupaca, Portage, 
and Waushara counties was held at Waupaca 
December 10. J. T. Giles of the state depart- 
ment of education was in charge of the meet- 
ing, which is one of a series being given 
throughout the state. This is a new plan 
initiated by the department of education to 
bring before the teachers the newest methods 
in teaching. The subject of this meeting 
was Waste in the Recitation Room. This 
meeting is to be followed by smaller group 
meetings at New London, Stevens Point, and 
possibly Wautoma. 





An interesting clash between the school 
system and private business interests has 
broken out in Denver, Colo. <A group of 
small business concerns located in the vicinity 
of the city’s six high schools have brought a 
$200,000 damage suit against the school board 
for permitting the operation of school 
cafeterias. The complainants object more 
particularly to a school board rule whereby 
students are not permitted to leave the school 
grounds during the luncheon hour except 
upon the written request of the parents. 
This rule has ruined their business, it is 
claimed. 





Prof. H. A. Schuette, of the University 
chemistry department, has been elected chair- 
man of the Wisconsin section, American 
Chemical society, for 1927. He was also 
named editor of the Wisconsin Chemical 
bulletin. This is the sixth consecutive time 
Professor Schuette has been elected to this 
post. 


School Dist. No. 6 of the Town of Trenton, 
Dodge county, is to have a new schoolhouse 
of the most modern type. 
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Brighten the Gray 
Winter Days 


Jewes* is a long month with no 
special days to break the everyday 
program. Drawing lessons are most 
welcome. They relate themselves to 
the other work and bring Winter 
beauty indoors, in landscape, sunsets, 
trees and Eskimo Land. 


Binney & Smith Co.’s ““CRAYOLA” 
Wax Crayon is an old favorite which 
always meets every new educational 
need. That is why it is universally the 
child’s choice. The results obtained 
through ‘‘CRAYOLA” make it also the 
teacher’s choice everywhere. 


Is your name on our Art Service 
Bureau mailing list? If not, send 
us your address, stating your 
official position. 
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Sewmmer 


Laboratory Furniture 

Superintendents and Instructors will be 
interested in Kewaunee designs, embody- 
ing as they do the co-ordinated results of 
your experience in teaching and ours in 
manufacturing. Better Laboratory equip- 
ment is absolutely essential to thorough 
work on the part of the instructor and in- 
telligent representation on the part of the 
student. 

Educational Executives who are consid- 
ering installation of new equipment 
should have a copy of the Kewaunee 
Book. Just ask for it. 

For complete information address the 
factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mee 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 
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NEW! tor seciwers 


HOME FOLKS 


By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 
Professor of Economic Geography 
Columbia University 
Author of HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 





This book presents a new way to begin the 
study of Geography. It tells, in delightful 
story form, how Jack Reed and his friends live 
in the city, the country, and the town. Boys 
and girls will proceed from this study of local 
or home geography to the more formal study 
of geography later with kindled interest. 


The illustrations—there are more pictures in 
this geography than in any other book of sim- 
ilar purpose—are an integral part of the text. 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY’ 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 














The Pupil’s Workbook 
In the Geography of 
Wisconsin 
By Lynn B. Stiles 


The project-problem method skill- 
fully applied to making the boys 
and girls of Wisconsin better ac- 
quainted with their own state. 
Map work, graphs to draw, lists to 
complete, satisfy the child’s nat- 
ural craving for something to do 
with his hands. 


List Price 36 cents 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











ment was like a burst of sunshine.” 


914 T. C. U. Bldg. 
Tomorrow 


Just send the coupon for complete details of T. C. U. 
Protection. Sending it places you under no obligation, 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Benefits. 
testimonials, 


\awen School Room to Hospital _| 


How easy it is for something to happen—an over- 
plus of the wrong kind of germs, or an accident. 

One starts out in the morning feeling fine, with the 
world looking like a good place in which to live. 
this evening—or tomorrow-—may find one in the hospi- 
tal, facing a prolonged period of inactivity without in- 
come and a greatly increased expense account, 

One teacher wrote: “After being in the T. C. U. 
for five years I suddenly found myself in the hospital 
without an income. The more than generous check 
I received from you at the end of four weeks’ confine- 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C, U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Send me the whole story and booklet of 
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A 40 piece high school band is to be or- 
ganized at Kaukauna. The school will buy 
the bass instruments and the students will 
purchase the other instruments. 


Orton Keyes, since 1921 in charge of 
athletics at Platteville, resigned December 1 
and is now in the real estate business in Mil- 
waukee. He has established a reputation for 
high standards in athletics. 


Cross country running is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in the normal schools. 
During the fall three meets were held; two at 
Milwaukee and one at Platteville. The 
Platteville team was the winner in each. In 
the Conference Championship meet held at Mil- 
waukee November 5, Platteville ranked first, 
Milwaukee second, and Oshkosh third. 


Beverly B. Burling, Boys’ Technical High 
school, Milwaukee, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Public School Teachers’ Annuity 
and Retirement Association of Milwaukee and 
also president of its board of trustees. Mr. 
Burling has given ten years of active service 
to the board. He has also been elected presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Cooperative Council of 
Milwaukee. Mr. Burling is editor of the 
“Burling Vocational Series” of shop manuals. 


William Urban, principal of the Sheboygan 
High school, was recently elected president of 
the Sheboygan council of Boy Scouts, of 
whom there are 650 in the city. 


One-voom schools in Pennsylvania are de- 
creasing at the rate of about 375 each year. 


A nine-week summer session for graduate 
students, in addition to the regular six-week 
summer session, to be started in June, 1927, 
was approved by the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at its December meeting. 

The longer graduate session will open on 
June 27, the same date as the regular six 
week session, and will continue until Aug. 26. 

Only students regularly admitted to the 
graduate school will be admitted to the long 
session. By carrying two courses for nine 
weeks, a student will earn one-half semester’s 
residence credit toward his degree. The tui- 
tion fee for the longer session will be $45, as 
compared with $30 for the six-week session. 

The establishment of the new graduate 
nine-week session will not affect the regular 
six-week summer session which will continue 
to be open to both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students, but there will. be no more after- 
noon classes. A new schedule of five fore- 
noon hours, running from 7:30 to 12:30, will 
go into effect during the 1927 summer ses- 
sion. 


New V Way to Make 
Money at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside In- 
dustries, has a few openings for new members. Wonderful, 
easy way to earn money every day right in your own home. 
Fascinating, ponent work. We teach h you ove everything. 

REE BOOK TELL 

Beautiful FREE book explains how to es a member of 
Fireside Industries; how you earn money in spare time at 
home decorating Art Novelties; how you get complete outfit 
without one penny of extra cost. Write today, enclosing a 2c 


stamp. 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 133-A, Adrian, Mich. 
School Carnival Supplies 

Novelties (balloons, serpentine, noise- 
makers, etc.) List on request. Gener- 
ous sample order postpaid, 30c. How to 
Stage a School Carnival.” How to or- 
ganize, manage, and advertise a School 
Carnival; also 25 stunts for side shows. 


Postpaid 35c. 
Albert V. Jensen 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, 
Loa 


Des Moines, Ia. 








The most complete work on the subject, 
covering the widest range, in theory, sng- 
gestion and practice. 

A Handbook of 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the High School 
By HAROLD D. MEYER Price $4.00 
Special Rates on Quantities 
“By far the best of its kind.” 
CLARENCE H. CARBACK, 
Prin. Roosevelt High School, Phila. 
“Packed full of most practical informa- 
tion and suggestions.” 
FRANK E. SPALDING, Yale University. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 
7 West 45th Street New York 


Are You ‘‘Job Satisfied?’ Work 
for Uncle Sam, $1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Over 25,000 positions 
are filled every year, These have big pay, short 
hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. F257, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free 32 page book with list of posi- 
tions now open to teachers, and free sample 
coaching. 














THE TEACHERS 
YEAR BOOK 


Our Catalog of 
Aids, Devices & Supplies 


Mailed free-of-charge to 
the School Teachers of 
America, All requests 
receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


Teachers 


yearBook 


MARCH BROTHERS 
Publishers 


208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. 
Lebanon, Ohio 
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Boudoir and Traveler’s 


Electric Iron 


With the Patented 
Art-Steel Home 
and Travel Case 








“Isn't it 
darling? 
Just what 
bd I wanted” 





Cannot Wabble About 
in the Travel Case 
When in the con. 
tainer, a simple, 
sturdy locking de- 
vice makes it im- 
possible for the 
iron to move about 
It is locked in as 
snug as a bug in a 
rug. Fine for travel. 











Read 
and Mail 
the Coupon 


THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Pin a Dollar to the Coupon andGet®™ 4 
This Famous $6° fttic a yheam *- 
aaaae . 

















“Just what 
you need, 
dearie”’ 











Gift 














Picture above shows how the 3-pound 
Little Sunbeam compares in size with 


the big 6-pound Sunbeam. 


A Petite Boudoir Iron and Traveler’s Joy Just Like the $8.50 Sunbeam and Case Save for Size 


This handsome little iron with Rosewood handle and Silver cord is an 
ironevery woman has figuratively prayed for—yet due to its Art-Steel 
Traveling Container it is twice as handy as she imagined it could be. 


And whether you use it at home or elsewhere, you'll fairly delight in 








53 Uses | 
for Little Tron | 
OUARANTELD ELECTRIC IRON 
I, The Housewife's V. The Business Girl’e 
1, Doilies 1, Blouses 
2. Fancy Aprons 2. Collars & Cuffs 
3, Buffet Sets 3. Handkerchiefs 
4. Dimity Curtains 4. Ties 
5. Tea Napkins 6. Jabots 
6. Table Scarfs 6. Scarfs 
7. Fine Underwear i 
VI. The Mill f 
Il. The Mother's 1, Ribbons re | 
1, Baby Dresses 2. Trimmings | 
2. Bibs 3. Linings 
8, Bonnets 4 Hat Materials 
4. Jackets 6. Blocking 
6. Rompers . 
6. Boy's Ties Biel one ge 
7. Girl's Fancy Dresses 2. eta ¥, 
All. The Traveler's 3. Roffling 
1, Handkerchiefs 4. Pleating 
Packs snugly into.a corner * one VIII. The Faney Worker's 
of your sust case Se ore 1. Transfer Work 
4, Boudoir Caps 5 | 
6. Frocks 2. Smocking 
6. Guimps 8. Lamp Shades 
Art-Steel Travel Case 1. Ties 1X. The Nuree’s 
and Iron Approved by IV. The College Girl's . eden 
Good Housekeeping Insti- 1. Cushion Covers » Apron 
tute, National Board of &. Lingerie ri ee 
Fire Underwriters’ Labora- 8. Neckwear posi | 
tories, Modern Priscilla 4, Blouses X. The Salesman's 
Proving Plant. All of these 6. Drapes 1, Sample Goods 
famous testing organiza- 6. Smocks 2. Ties 
tions heartily approve Sun- 7. Hair Bands 8, Trousers 
am Iron and Art-Steel —_ . 
Home and Travel Case. The Ideal Traveling Companion 
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the quick, deft way that it irons small pieces—collars, cuffs, doilies, 
ribbons, and baby clothes. For it’s heavy enough to do beautiful 
work, yet light enough not to be heavy. And its small tapered 
point noses ever so handily into small corners, gathers and tucks. 


This petite iron is just what you want for your nicest of nice things 
—sheer filmy handkerchiefs and precious silk underwear that you do 
not care to trust to the regular wash. 


An iron you can snuggle into a corner of your traveling bag—iron, 
cord and stand all in a compact Firesafe Container. Thus in your hotel 
room you can iron your “‘washbowl” washing, or freshen up frocks 
that get mussed on the trip. Or you can press a rain-soaked suit if 
need be, for frequently one away from home has few clothes to spare. 
Already women have suggested about fifty uses for Little Sunbeam. 
Read thelist below—see why we’ve spent a king’s ransom to pro- 
duce this busy little worker. It uses 25% less electricity than full-sized 
irons. So whether you have a large iron or not, you can buy a ¢ 
Little Sunbeam and save money on every light bill. 


Little Sunbeam is just like the full-sized Sunbeam at $8.50; o 
has the famous All-Over Heating Unit that comes to the ? 


very edges of the bottom as well as the point, keeping 


constant heat where the iron strikes the damp cloth SEND 
first. Hence it doesn’t cool off in the midst of your’ ? 
work—you don’t have to stop to let it reheat. g THIS 


IF NOP ALLOUR: DEALER’S, PIN , OM nemo 7) 

money order, ora dollar billtothe coupon and sen H bts 
by the next mail, for this one-time offer is limited ’ 4 Chicago Flexib': 
to the first 1,000 LittleSunbeam Irons ordered @ Shaft Company A 
on this pre-paid offer, Upon arrival of this y 5602-K Roosevelt Road 
remarkable and wonderfully beautiful and ‘Chicago, Illinois. 
practical little outfit, pay the postman the ? Send me on approval, pre- 
balance, $5.00. We have been making ’ 4 paid, one Little Sunbeam Iroz 
quality products here for 36 years. Your 0 in Patented Art-Steel Firesafe 
money right back if you are willing ? Container, price $*. I enclose One 
to part with your Little Sunbeam ? Dollar (check, currency or money 
when you receiveit. We pay car- order) and agree topay the postman the 
ryingcharges. Sendnowandbe ? balance, $5 on delivery, or return the 
sure of your Little Sunbeam. 4 iron, you to refund all money enclosed. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY o My Name. 


5602-K Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago ? Address 
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Through the generosity of the Sheboygan 

Kiwanis club, children of school age who are Private Party to Europe ' 
temporarily patients at Rocky Knoll Sanito- Canada, England, Scotland, Belgium, Hol- i 
rium will not be deprived of the opportunity land, Germany Switzerland, Italy, Hl 
to continue their regular school studies, even Monaco and France. : 
during the period of their physical treatment Organized by } 
while in that institution. The board of di- MISS MAY LEETE, iF 
rectors of the Sheboygan Kiwanis club has ee a eee 
set aside the sum of $200 as payment toward ‘ 











the salary of a teacher for such children, i 
payment to be made monthly for the period UNIVERSITY TOURS | | 


of one year. To EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT © DESIRED 
Adaress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
( Managers of Kauwersity Jours) 
NO EAST 42™ ST Mew York City) 







Five years ago the civics class in the Union 
Grove high school played Santa Claus to all 
the little folks in Union Grove. About 110 
were visited by Santa, who gave each a toy, 
some candy, nuts, and an orange. Some of 
the needy familjes received clothes, food, ete. 








Since that time the High School Santa has . ! 
been looked forward to with joy by the little Leading Student Tours 
folks and their parents and with pleasure by A ROPE 1 
the high school students, who are contributing “fen Tourist HI ets Som ge nrg 
more and more every year. This year there College cikeeien Cegunand cenmuniamant—eociel de 

were enough funds to take in all the little lights; it's the new way of happy cord oe 

folks in the high school district; making a list Feng 2 — 43 pr eagchin oe g ee 

of over one hundred and fifty to be visited by STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB ; 
Santa this Christmas. 1440 Broadway, New York 


This is a splendid bit of work for a class to 
take up and especially a class in citizenship. 


ON TO DALLAS 


Make your,plans now to attend 
the annual meeting ofthe (Eee) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Department of Superintendence 
Dallas, Texas, February 27-March 3, 1927 
Special train leaving new Union Station, Chicago, 11:30 A. M., Saturday, February 26, 
via Chicago & Alton Railroad, arriving at Dallas 3:15 P. M., Sunday, February 27. 
A two-hour stopover at Springfield, Illinois (State Capitol), to visit Lincoln’s home and 




















tomb. 

R. R. fare Chicago to Dallas and Identification certificates will be sent 
FOCGEE co areekweeseecccetameecees $51.54 you. To secure convention rate, present 

Lower berth, Chicago to Dallas.... 10.50 certificate to ticket agent at starting 

Upper berth, Chicago to Dallas.... 8.40 point. Specify that ticket is to be routed 

Drawing Room, Chicago to Dallas. 37.50 from Chicago via Chicago and Alton and 


Missouri Pacific railroads. 
PLEASE FILL IN COUPON 
Edgar G. Doudna 
Secretary, Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Madison, Wis. ° 
For post convention trip, please check 
I shall return direct from Dallas 


I shall return via Please reserve— 

BOC. BOPiNGS 6 oe cccsc cscs Renee ve ( ) BARE  OUON. gc sa sléseeke «cbs vac ) 
SE BIUCOMIO oss cs scccese eeovee ( ) po errs ) 
Houston-Galveston ......eee0e. ¢ ) ee eer ) 
New Orleans ........+06- ) DSBS FOOUR © Si isc ce de wenees ( ) 


TS | 
(See December Journal for post convention trips.) 


COCK SSSHOEOCHOCOHSCEE ERC COSHH ECECEHESEEESHSCESEOH SES ESOS EEO HS OECECHEC®S 


Address 
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D) 
Libra & af 1eS 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


Interesting and Useful 
Library Supplies 
for 
Teachers and Librarians 


That is precisely what the years of 
our service have meant to the 
Teachers of Wisconsin. 


Our Wide Range 


includes bulletin boards, pamphlet 
cases, scrap books, many kinds and 
colors of inks, a wide variety of li- 
brary pastes and glue. Our 1927 
catalog is about ready to mail. 
Fill out the coupon below, and you 
will receive your copy. 


The Demco pencil, our all cork pen- 
holder, the new Display Rack for 
pamphlets, our medium priced 
steel cabinets, the “Springback” 
magazine binder noted for its sim- 
plicity, are just a few of the prac- 
tical things illustrated and de- 
scribed in this book. 


Democrat Printing Co., 
Madison Wis. 


' 
L 
! 
Please send to the address below, 
| a copy of your 1927 catalog of Li- 
brary Supplies. 
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During the last few months we have noticed 
the following magazine articles by Wiscon- 
sin school people: The Contract Plan of As- 
signment and Some Implications Concerning 
Procedure, H. L. Miller, University of Wis- 
consin, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, April, ’26; Vitality in College 
Courses for Teachers, James L. Mursell, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Lawrence College, Edu- 
cational Review, June, ’26; A Study of the 
Vocational Trends Among High School Stu- 
dents, H. W. Schmidt, Industrial Arts Maga- 
zine, Sept., 726; What Should Wisconsin Nor- 
mal Schools Do Before They Grant Degrees?, 
H. A. Brown, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Educational Administration & Supervision, 
Sept., ’26; Grade Assemblies, W. R. Busse- 
witz, Superintendent of Schools, Horicon, 
Elementary School Journal, Sept., ’26; New 
Standards for Teachers’ Colleges, H. A. 
Brown, Oshkosh Normal, Elementary School 
Journal, Sept., ’26; A Method of Teaching 
Chemistry, Mary Isabel Henkel, Milwaukee, 
The School Review, Oct., ’26; Education for 
Credulity, Joseph V. Collins, Stevens Point, 
Educational Review, Nov., ’26; High School 
and Hazards, Thomas W. Gosling, Madison, 
Educational Review, Nov., ’26; Health 
Hazards for Teachers, Olga Achtenhagen, 
Lawrence College, Elementary School Journal, 
Oct., ’26; Forest Gold, poem, Olga Achten- 
hagen, Lawrence College, Education, Oct., 
’26; The History Assignment: A Suggested 
Classroom Procedure, Burr W. Phillips, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Historical Outlook, 
Nov., ’26; A Discussion of the Essential 
Partnership of University Extension Teach- 
ing and the Library in the Field of Adult 
Education, W. H. Lighty, University of Wis- 
consin, Library Journal, Nov. 15, ’26; A 
Study of the Causes of Inferior Scholarship 
of Pupils in Low First Grade, Irene Hall and 
Amy Crosby, Kenosha, Journal of Educational 
Research, Dec., ’26; Organizjng Office Routine, 
Supt. H. C. Wegner, Waupun, Progressive 
Teacher, Oct., ’26; School Forms and Records, 
H. C. Wegner, Journal of Educational Method, 
Dec., ’26. 

Dr. Ezra J. Kraus, professor of applied 
botany at the university, has accepted a posi- 
tion as member of the University of Chicago 
faculty. Professor Kraus is widely known for 
his studies in the morphology of the apple, 
biennial fruiting of the apple, polination. He 
was formerly a dean at Oregon Agricultural 
college. He came to the University of Wis- 
consin in 1919. 








There is a good article in The American 
Boy Magazine for January called “Want to 
Be a Teacher?” It is in the form of an in- 
terview with Dr. Stratten D. Brooks, president 
of the University of Missouri and is good 
reading not only for boys but for boys’ teach- 
ers as well. 





Glen Lycan, teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture at Osceola, has been appointed county 
agent for St. Croix county to fill the position 
left vacant by the death of John S. Klinka. 
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Get It The Building 
and Loan Way 


Savings placed with a Building and 
Loan Association are safe, available if 
needed, and earn the largest possible divi- 
dends. The plan was created by the state 
to afford all people an absolutely safe, 
sure, and profitable means of saving 

| funds for a home, ill health, old age, the 
education of children, or for investment 
in a business, 


Our Association operates under the su- 
pervision of the State Banking Depart- 
ment. Employes are bonded. Funds are 
invested in first mortgages on homes only. 


Every 6 months we have declared a 10% 
dividend, credited to installment stock- 
holders. We require holders of paid-up 
stock to waive dividends above 6%. 


FOR FUTURE HAPPINESS—SAVE NOW 
The Home-owner of today is the saver 
| of yesterday. 


| It will be a privilege and a pleasure to 

| answer your questions, to discuss with you 
savings and investments, the financing 
and building of your home, including a 

| suitable Loan, supervising, and insuring. 

| I cordially invite you to call at my office, 
which is open every business day and on 

| Monday and Thursday evenings. Or tel- 
ephone Lincoln 80 to say when I may call 
at your home. 


I shall give all letters prompt and 
thoughtful attention. Write me for in- 
formation about the BUILDING AND 
LOAN WAY. 


Upper 3rd Street Savings and Loan 
Association 


J. C. STRASSBURGER 
Secretary and Treasurer 
308 North Avenue Milwaukee 
Tel. Lincoln 80 


Rea eee ‘ ae. 












1927 OFFICIAL SCHEDULE FOR NA- 
TIONAL THRIFT WEEK 
THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
Jan.17,Mon. National Thrift Day 
Jan. 18, Tues. National Budget on Home 
Economy 
Jan.19, Wed. National Life Insurance 
ay 
Jan. 20, Thurs. National Own Your Home 
ay 
Jan. 21,Fri. National Safe Investment 
Day 
Jan. 22,Sat. National Pay Bills 
Promptly Day 
Jan. 23,Sun. National Share With 
Others Day 


THE TEN POINT ECONOMIC 
CREED 


Ten Rules for a Successful and Happy 
Life 

. Work and Earn 

Make a Budget 

. Record Expenditures 

Have a Bank Account 

Carry Life Insurance 

Own Your Home 

Make a Will 

. Invest in Safe Securities 

. Pay Bills Promptly 

. Share with Others 

Our Slogan—FOR SUCCESS AND 

HAPPINESS 
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Post No. 6 of the American Legion is spon- 
soring a 30 piece drum and bugle corps in 
the Stevens Point city schools. The post 
has furnished the drums and bugles and the 
organization is under the direction of John 
Vincent of the high school faculty, who has 
charge of training the bugle section. Dale 
Eagleburger, drummer of the high school 
band, is training the drummers. Boys from 
the 6th to 8th grades belong to the corps 
and their first public appearance will be made 
soon. 

M. J. Mersch, President of the Stevens Point 
board of vocational education, was elected to 
the Assembly in a recent election. He was 
one of the two or three men elected on the 
Democratic ticket. 

The Stevens Point board of education 
recently voted to put a 10 foot fence 
around the playground of the Washing- 
ton school. This action was prompted by the 
numerous narrow escapes of children running 
into the street after footballs and in playing 
games. 

The Stevens Point high school paper, “The 
Mirror,” is appearing as a weekly this year. 





ANNOUNCING 
RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING 


y 
Albert G. Belding, B.S., 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High 
and Continuation Schools, New York City 


and 
Russell T. Greene, A.M., 
Chairman of the Department of Account- 
ing and Law, High School of Commerce, 

New York City 

Supplies the need of teachers for a book 

that 

1. Has standardized terminology. 

. Treats the whole subject scientifically. 

Stimulates intelligent effort by show- 

ing the pupil why. 

4. Conforms in every particular to good 

accounting practice. 

. Provides ample drill exercises and 

problems, both oral and written. 

6. Brings the subject within the grasp of 

eighth and ninth year pupils. 

. Does not carry repetition of clerical 

routine to the point of monotony. 

8. Teaches the pupil to read as well as to 
write bookkeeping records and re- 
ports. 

9. Uses definitions and rules only to in- 
terpret concepts and prescribe pro- 


cote 


ou 


~ 


cedure. 
10. Fully explains by means of exposition 
and illustration technical terms, 


forms, and procedure. 

11. Eliminates non-essentials, shortens the 
time, and lessens the effort of pupils 
necessary to master the subject. 

12. Justifies bookkeeping as a study of 
business organization upon which to 
build a working knowledge of ac- 
counting practice. 

. Write for information 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 
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SPEC IALISTS Fe 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. Symes ane 3 Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Forty-second year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 
We ne2d well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best schools every- 
where. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a message for you. Send for it. 











PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE _ 


FISK TEACHER’S AGENCY, 28 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Leader among teachers’ 
agencies. 
NATIONAL TEACHER’S AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. National in scope. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. College work only. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave,., New es agi and Steder Bldg., Chicago. 
The above organizations, under the direction of E. E. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
comprise the large! st teacher’s agency work in the ‘United states under one management. 














TEACHERS, —_ PLACE — IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 











OO a <A> > —~ 
ROCKY MT. TEACHER AGENCY 2oicncc'one 





U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER PH D. MGR DENVER. COLO KANSAS CITY MO 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. .Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to 
non members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 














The Parker Teacher’s Agency 


For 24 years Wisconsin’s Clearing House for Teachers and School Officers. 


Licensed, bonded, and regulated by the State Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. 


Conducted by experienced teachers. 


Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies (the only one 
in Wisconsin). 


Special Enrollment Offer 


Just now we are registering teachers without paying the usual advanced 
enrollment fee. This means no position, no commission or fee. It costs 
you nothing to try out our teacher placing powers if you do not secure a 
position through our help. 


Write for particulars. 


Willard N. Parker, Manager 
Helen M. Batty, Asst: Mér. 


14 So. Carroll St. 
Madison, Wis. 
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CThe preference of educators 


* TOHNSTON-NYSTROM” Maps are the culmination of a century of progressive map 
publishing. That these maps should receive world-wide acclaim by the educational 
profession generally is, therefore, of the utmost significance 


The “Johnston-Nystrom” organization includes a corps of learned geographers, 
historians, biologists, editors and experienced teachers. Hence, new classroom needs 
are sensed quickly. Editorial correctness is reinforced with unusual beauty and vist- 
bility made possible by unstinted use of colors. Major recognition is accorded “John- 
ston-Nystrom” Maps in practically every school system throughout the country 


And because “Johnston-Nystrom” Maps are a wise investment in everyday schoolroom 
satisfaction, they have become deep rooted —the preference of educators everywhere. 


Send for catalog 482 and copy of free Booklet, “World Achievements” 


A. NysTRoM & Co. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Please mention the JouRrNAL when you write to the Nystrom Co. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Elson’s United States 


Its Past and Present 


A TEXTBOOK which does more than teach the facts of history—it 
makes the subject genuinely interesting to the pupil. He feels that the 
events narrated actually occurred, that the historic characters were real 
human beings, and that what is happening today is related to what has 
gone before. 

It is a fair-minded, well-balanced, interestingly-written history whose 
entire spirit is patriotic. 


The author is Henry W. Elson, A.M., Litt. D., formerly Profes- 
sor of History, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, and author of 
‘Modern Times and the Living Past.” 


Maps and illustrations in color. 





588 pages. 


American Book Company 


330 East 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Could Shakespeare Write Arithmetics ? 


“At first the infant, mewling and puling in the nurse’s arms. Then the 
whining school boy, with his satchel and shining face, creeping like snail un- 
willingly to school.” 


Not if that expressed his real sympathy with and understanding of 
children! 
“Children that live and laugh and love—and hate. Children that inspire us, 


fire us, sadden us, gladden us. Children—the most interesting subject in the 
world.”—Selected. 


That is the attitude necessary in successful teaching and successful text- 


book writing. The child’s viewpoints, the child’s interests must be known 
and appreciated and exemplified. 


McMurry and Benson in their new books, 
SOCIAL ARITHMETICS 


have this attitude. These books are written for children. The child’s 
need of number is shown. His everyday life experiences furnish the prob- 
lems and the exercises. Interest is voluntary and spontaneous. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Illinois 
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The 
°Wax (Crayon 


that all teachers 
are talking about now- 


Emphasize 
the last syllable? 
when asking for it. 


THE AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 


F LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835. 
. ] of Faithful Service 














New Experiences Await You! 
If You Have Never Used The New 


DEMOUNTABLE 


Sharp, = 
Clean, 


Snappy 
Impres- 
sions. 


All Good Typewriters are not Demount- 
able but—all Demountables are Good! 

Built to rigidly high standards—not to 
a price—it commands a wide sale. It is, 
literally, a fine typewriter, with latest, 
most complete equipment. Expect from it 
the utmost a fine typewriter can give in 
dependability, in every phase of perform- 
ance, in low upkeep costs and in long 
life. It actually improves with use. 

We want you to know the Demountable 
as the business leaders who use it know it. 

We do not want you to miss at least a 
fair try-out and inspection of the De- 
mountable. Try it, and if the Demount- 
able does not sell itself you will not be 
asked to buy. 

Come try Demountable performance. It 
offers — results. See it. Above all 
—try it, 

Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 








The Medal of Honor won by 


Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia 
For Children 


HEN the distinguished In- 

ternational Jury of Awards, 
at the Sesqui-Centennial Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia, handed down 
its decision on November 23, 1926, 
awarding Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia the highest honor 
accorded any encyclopedia or refer- 
ence work...it marked one more 
of a series of brilliant successes 
achieved by this thoroughly Amer- 
ican encyclopedia for schools. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
was a new work compared with 
those older works also seeking the 
honor of the highest award. This 
was the first great International 
Exhibition which had been held 
since Compton’s was published— 
its first opportunity to stand in 
line in open competition with en- 
cyclopedias for children built years 
ago. Yet, in this supreme test of 
merit, Compton’s won—not the 
Gold, Silver, or Bronze Medal — 
but the highest award given — 
The Medal of Honor! 


specially reinforced for school use by 
our exclusive Dura-Bound Process. 


[co new edition... ten volumes... 


Write for sample pages and prices 


F. E. COMPTON 
& COMPANY 


1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Accepted Educational Standard 
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Deco 
Libra ry AY: upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


Our New Catalog 
of ' 
Library Supplies 


is ready for you. What are you plan- 
ning for the children under your care? 
Have you the BROWNIE POSTER, the 
GOOP POSTER? These teach the care 
of books. How many book marks do you 
distribute during the term to encourage 
the reading of good books? 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
BOOK MARKS 
and resolve to distribute to your classes 
at least one new list every two months. 


A NEW MAGAZINE RACK 
You will be immensely pleased with the 
new DEMCO MAGAZINE RACK, made 
of steel and finished in olive green 
enamel. It holds four rows of maga- 
zines, is light weight, and has a shelf in 
the back to hold extra numbers of peri- 
odicals. 


A MODEST PRICE 


This is the best thing for the money ever 
placed on the market. It is within the 
reach of every school or public library. 


Demeco Library Supplies 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me price of steel 
magazine rack, 


Just Published 


Rational Bookkeeping 
and Accounting 


by 
Albert G. Belding, B. S., 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in 
High and Continuation Schools, 
New York City 
and 


Russell T. Greene, A. M., 
Chairman of Department of Accounting 
and Law 
High School of Commerce, New York City 


EMPHASIZES fundamentals. 

ELIMINATES non-essential routine and 
mechanics. 

EMPLOYS a unique method of approach 
and teaching plan. 

ELEVATES the subject to a higher edu- 
cational plane. 


EDUCATES the student to interpret and 
use the information supplied by ac- 
counting records. 


Write for information 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
London 























The Horn 
Learn to Study Readers 


Provide six years of scientific train- 
ing in the effective use of books of 
of the work type. 


Develop systematically the study 
habits and reading skills of loca- 
tion, comprehension, organization, 
and remembrance. 


Provide interesting informational 
material which is closely related 
to the pupil’s studies in history, 
science, arithmetic, geography, and 
health. 


There is a book for each of the 
first six grades. Send for sample 
pages in colors and for catalogues. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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